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EDITORIAL 


THE EXTERNAL DEGREE: AN EXAMINATION OF MOTIVES 


The most significant educational change of the 1970's is the advent 
of the external degree in higher education. An external degree is 
one awarded to an individual who has not completed residency require- 
ments either because alternatives have been substituted for such 
requirements, or because the concept of a university as a place has 
been abandoned. In effect, the common attribute of all external 
degrees is one which focuses on an element they do not have (i.e., 
residency). 

The external degree movement is growing at a fantastic rate. The 
wide variety of these programs makes it exceedingly difficult to 
generalize about their common characteristics, other than their 
shared reactions against "traditional" education. "Traditional" is 
variously defined using generalizations such as large lecture classes, 
irrelevant content, professors more interested in research than 
teaching, a curriculum oriented toward the middle class, and an 
environment organized for dealing with youth rather than adults. 
Such generalizations may be true to varying degrees in different 
settings, but they serve more effectively as rhetoric which seems 
to have some emotional appeal to change advocates than as an accur- 
ate reflection of what characterizes the external degree. 

While individuals who become involved in the movement may be 
motivated by the belief that "traditional" education is lacking in the 
ways cited above they are a polyglot of individuals rather than a 
group. They can reach consensus only on the single component of 
residency being unnecessary. Fortunately for the external degree 
movement, however, the issue of residency is sufficiently central to 
the whole notion of higher education to provide the external degree 
with a significant distinction. 

Residency implies a whole network of supposed educational values: 
a library which can be used for independent study and research; a 
faculty which is available for conferences, tutoring and informal 
sharing of ideas; avariety of other students to interact with, influ- 
ence and be influenced by in return; a variety of facilities such as 
organizations, theaters and extra curricular opportunities which 
round out the educational experience. Residency also serves the 
legitimizing function of controlling transfer students. As increasing 
numbers of students move about, they might accumulate sufficient 
credits to graduate. Colleges and universities do not want to serve 
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only the certification function of awarding degrees for unrelated 
credits collected here and there; if they did they would run the risk 
of becoming diploma mills. To protect against this, institutions 
evaluate programs, in addition to counting credits, and require stu- 
dents to have specialized in some program, major, or area of con- 
centration on the campus awarding the degree. Residency require- 
ments, then, serve this basic function of insuring that a particular 
institution's degree represents at least a period (usually one academic 
year) of study on that particular campus. 

Most discussions of external degrees offer little beyond the few 
generalizations of weaknesses in traditional education before launch- 
ing into methods of initiating and offering such programs. Seldom, 
if ever, have I heard or read an analysis which seeks to deal with the 
question, "Why now?" Why have the 1970's become the age of the 
external degree? The supposed weaknesses of traditional education 
have existed for over two hundred years. The new market students 
(i.e., adults, minorities, women) have been discriminated against 
for along period. Why has the conscience of higher education suddenly 
been softened to the needs of the oppressed in the 1970's? 

Since it is neither polite nor accurate to attribute motives to 
others, the following is presented as a brainstorming view of what 
"might be" rather than an attempt to impugn the motives of any 
individual or group. 


Possible Reasons for Students' Interest in Working 
Toward External Degrees 


It is convenient to study in a place one chooses himself. 

2. It is convenient to study at times one can self-determine. 

3. It is more interesting to receive instruction via media such 
as newspapers and television in place of books and usual 
forms of printed material. 

4. It is more relevant to have a program planned on a self- 
selected, individual basis than to complete standard require- 
ments, 

5. It is less disruptive to family life to earn adegree this way. 

6. It is possible to be employed and earn a degree this way. 

7. It is possible to be aged, infirm or homebound and earn a 
degree this way. 

8. It is possible to test out of courses and move at one's own 
rate. 

It is less expensive to earn a degree if one can stay home. 
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It is less expensive to earn a degree if one can earn some 
portion of credit by testing out. 

Previous college experiences may have been too difficult. 
Previous college experiences may have been too easy. 
Previous college opportunities may have never been considered 
or attempted. 

Campuses may be perceived as discriminatory by particular 
minority group members and adults. 

Friends are earning external degrees. 

External degrees are perceived as valuable for economic/ 
occupational reasons. 

External degrees can be pursued privately without revealing 
to friends and relatives that one is trying to earn a degree. 


Possible Reasons for Administrator and Faculty 
Interest in Offering External Degrees 


More tuition paying students are necessary tokeep up present 
levels of institutional funding. 

There is a desire to extend university services to individuals 
and groups not presently reached. 

The preservation of their university jobs, which many indi- 
viduals seek to maintain by starting an external degree pro- 
gram. 

The academic motivation to learn more about a new move- 
ment in higher education. 

The need to find a broader base of applicants for graduate 
schools in future. 

The service motive of helping individual students to develop 
potentialities which are overlooked or dormant. 

The hope of attracting extra mural funds for innovative 
programs. 

The social service need to be more responsive to minority 
groups and adults. 

The interests of particular faculty in new forms of knowl- 
edge. 

The interests of particular faculty innew forms of pedagogy. 
The need to appear to be innovative and socially responsive. 
The public pressure for education which is less entangled 
with bureaucratic controls and requirements. 

The pressure from state legislatures to respond to public 
demands. 
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14, The pressure from state legislatures to keep up enrollments 
with present staffing. 

15. The personal acquaintances of faculty who are perceived as 
worthy of a college degree. 

16. The indirect pressure of the labor movement, social welfare 
agencies and mental health sources to have university pro- 
grams perceived as therapeutic. 

17. Thedesire of faculty and administrators to learn from their 
new market constituencies, 

Our inability to unravel or clarify the numerous factors which 
motivate students, faculty, administrators and others to develop 
external degree programs does not mean the effort is fruitless. 
Having even a partial glimpse of what causes "movements" in higher 
education may serve to helpus to act more rationally and with better 
long term effects than responding in an unreflective manner as re- 
sistors or devotees of the latest bandwagon. 

Motives of students, faculty and administrators may be ones which 
do not begin within learning or service as the primary goals. But is 
it possible for the university to initiate external degree programs 
for other than service motives and subsequently develop a genuine 
concern for delivering quality programs? Is it possible for students 
to begin with other motives than learning and become involved in 
serious study? If the motives of universities and students are al- 
ready positive these questions are irrelevant. If the motives of 
these groups are less than noble, then the external degree programs 
will have to be evaluated before conclusions may be drawn, 

Many argue that student, faculty and administrative motives may 
not be pure in "traditional" programs; that many present students 
are not primarily motivated by learning goals; that many faculty are 
not motivated by teaching goals; and that many administrators are 
more concerned with keeping student enrollment up than in maintain- 
ing high standards. These charges are irrelevant. The burden of 
proof is inevitably on the innovators. The advocates of external 
degrees cannot cite poor motives inpresent programs as a rationale; 
they must consider the numerous and complex reasons behind the 
growth of their own movement, 

Answers to motive questions are not easy to obtain. They will be 
inferred from the quality of the programs offered, the financial and 
human resources devoted to these new efforts, and from the evalua- 
tion of graduates subsequent activities. The outcome of the external 
degree movement will be to provide a genuine alternative to present 
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programs, or if it fails, to strengthen existing conceptions of higher 
education based on a period of residency. 


Martin Haberman 
University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 


MORAL INESCAPABILITY* 
Joseph Gilbert 


And are you stronger than all these? For if not, you 
will have to remain where you are. 

May there not be the alternative, I said, that we may 
persuade you to let us go? 

But can you persuade us, if we refuse to listen to 
you? he said. 

Certainly not, replied Glaucon. 

Then we are not going to listen; of that you may be 
assured,1 


In a paper critical of Kant's well-known arguments rejecting the 
hypothetical imperative as a form of moral judgment, Philippa Foot 
claims that Kant thought that "moral rules are universally valid in 
that they are 'inescapable,' that no one can 'contract out of moral- 


ity,'" and "that no one can say that as he does not happen to care 
about the ends of morality, morality does not apply to him." This, 
she says, is "perhaps Kant's most compelling argument against the 
hypothetical imperative, and the one that may make Kantians of us 
all. "2 (Italics added) Foot's criticism of what may be Kant's most 
compelling argument against the hypothetical imperative as a form 
of moral judgment is as follows. 


*For an earlier version of this paper, in response to an earlier ver- 
sion of Foot's paper, see "Foot-Notes" in PHILOSOPHIC EXCHANGE, 
Vel. I,. No. 2, 2971. 


Professor Gilbert is in the Department of Philosophy, State Univer- 
sity College at Brockport, New York, 
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Unless it is said, implausibly, that all "should" or "ought" 
statements give reasons for acting, which leaves the old 
problem of assigning a special categorical status to moral 
judgments, we must be told what it is that makes the moral 
"should" relevantly different from the "shoulds" appearing in 
normative statements of other kinds (To say that moral con- 
siderations are "called" reasons is blatantly to ignore the 
problem). ... People talk, for instance, about the "binding 
force"of morality, but it isnot clear what this means if not 
that we "feel" ourselves unable to escape. Indeed, the "in- 
escapability" of moral requirements is often cited when they 
are being contrasted with hypothetical imperatives. No one, 
it is said, escapes the requirements of ethics by having or 
not having particular interests or desires, Taken in one way 
this only reiterates the contrast between the "should" of 
morality and the hypothetical "should," and once more "places 
morality alongside of etiquette." Both are inescapable in 
that behavior does not cease to offend against either moral- 
ity or etiquette because the agent is indifferent to their 
purposes and to the disapproval he will incur by flouting them. 
But morality is supposed to be inescapable in some special 
way and this may turn out to be merely the reflection of the 
way morality is taught.3 (Last line of italics added. ) 

In a recent paper L. Becker has argued that insofar as we feel 
bound to follow reason at all, the moral judgment will be inescapable. 
"To reject it will be to reject rationality as a ground for deciding 
what to do. ... We will feel bound by it unconditionally, not because 
it has been arbitrarily drummed into our heads that a moral ought 
‘is' over-riding, but because there are no further conditions upon 
which its validity could possibly depend."4 Becker attempts to show 
that some kind of irrationality is involved in ignoring moral con- 
siderations. My concern in this paper is not to argue that inescap- 
ability is a necessary feature of moral and only moral judgments. 
For the most part, I am using Foot's remarks to set up the problem. 
And in fact, I agree with much of what she says. I intend rather to 
grant the inescapability of some non-moral activities or institutions 
and to show that non-moral inescapability is significantly unlike moral 
inescapability and that the central difference is that the two do not 
have an analogous status. I shall argue that Foot fails to show that 
the importance of the moral "should" is important, or at least not 
silly or senseless, while anon-hypothetical, non-moral use of "should" 
would be silly or senseless. 
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Let us now turn to the issue which may indeed make Kantians of us 
all. When it comes to appraising moral character, no one can con- 
tract out of morality; morality is inescapable. Since the rules of 
etiquette are not Kantian categorical imperatives, we must explain 
what, if any, additional inescapability belongs to morality. What 
then are we to say about the categorical use of ought,, and the 
ought, 25 Perhaps we can showthat more concessions have been made 
to Kant, in regard to the inescapability of morality, than Foot al- 
lows. Wecan at least show that the inescapability of morality is 
quite unlike the inescapability of etiquette. It can at least be shown 
that men, whatever their desires, may have the best reasons to act 
morally. This is not to say or to reduce moral considerations to 
considerations of reason where one has reason to do what it is ra- 
tional to do but that there are numerous reasons, moral and non- 
moral, why one ought to be moral. They will be complex and over- 
lapping reasons; they will not serve to prove or demonstrate, but 
neither will they serve tomerely express our feelings; hopefully they 
will exhibit or reveal a reasonable and well-founded case for being 
moral--if certain other questions are first raised. 

Moral judgments tell us what we have to do whatever our interests 
or desires, and by their inescapability they are distinguished from 
hypothetical judgments. As Foot puts it, the problem is to find 
support for this further feature of moral judgments, this special 
dignity and necessity. What is it that makes the should,, relevantly 
different from the "shoulds" appearing in normative statements of 
other kinds ? 

Just as a man is immoral if he does certain things, say, set fire 
to his neighbor's house, so he is rude or unmannerly if, say, he picks 
his nose throughout dinner. Despite his indifference to the nature 
and results of his actions, in both cases, there is an inescapability 
of judgment. In such a case, is it really necessary to show that the 
should,,, is relevantly different from the should,? Whether -or not 
one says that all obligation is hypothetical, that there is no cate- 
gorical obligation, is it not enough to show that the should, does 
not have an analogous status to the should,? We regard imperatives 


that enjoin us to forbid setting fire to our neighbor's house to be 
unconditionally binding because the risk and danger to human life is 
so high; indifferent, amoral men constitute considerable threat to 
human welfare. The man who violates rules of etiquette reveals his 
lack of manners but not, necessarily, his character. And when we 
ignore the offenses of the ill-mannered man it is not because the 
rules of etiquette are either arbitrary or only contingently neces- 
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sary, but because they are comparatively insignificant. It is true 
that the rules of etiquette are not categorical imperatives. It is 
also true that we are never hard pressed to resolve conflicts between 
such rules and moral rules. We seldom, if ever, have any difficulty 
resolving such conflicts. Incases of conflict the should, has an over- 
riding importance; moral considerations, when they conflict with 
non-moral considerations are generally thought to over-ride them. 
Suppose, for example, a ship-owner comes to have reason to doubt 
the seaworthiness of his ship, which has just been loaded with perish- 
able cargo. If the ship does not go to sea immediately, he will suffer 
great financial loss, and if the ship does go to sea, he risks the lives 
of his crew. We would agree, I think, that in such a case the moral 
consideration for the lives of his crew, over-rides the non-moral 
consideration of financial loss. Or suppose that medical! science could 
benefit from forcing certain persons, prisoners say, to submit to 
painful experiments; in such a case, moral considerations would over- 
ride considerations of advancing medical knowledge. Certainly people 
may disagree about what considerations are moral considerations, but 
to say that moral principles are overriding is to say that if one holds 
that aprinciple is a moral principle, then he holds that it over-rides 
other principles which he considers non-moral. Without raising ad- 
ditional issues, Ishall simply state that moral considerations "gener- 
ally" ought to over-ride non-moral ones and leave as an open question 
whether moral considerations "always" ought to over-ride non-moral 
ones. 

Let us indicate further the inescapability of morality by contrast- 
ing and exhibiting the difference between the should,, and the should,. 
Clearly questions in regard to the kind of person one wants to be, the 
kind of life one wants to live are more fundamental and significant 
than the social forms of decorum which may or may not be sensibly 
denied, It is largely arbitrary (and may be senseless or at least 
silly) whether or not. one answers in the third person, invitations 
sent in the third person; or whether one uses a fork or spoon for 
eating peas; or to remain seated or standing when the hostess ap- 
proaches the table. These things may easily be changed; any rule or 
set of rules enabling us to get along incertain ways will do. If these 
rules are not connected to anyone's desires or interests, they seem 
to be simply senseless. If they are so related, one may even sensi- 
bly ignore them; and though he may be unmannerly, he may have 
morally redeeming reasons for acting in such a way. But the man 
who ignores the suffering and needs of others cannot be redeemed by 
appeal to the rules of etiquette. 
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Moral considerations, because they affect human welfare more 
fundamentally, are more significant, and when there are disagree- 
ments about the should,, and about the should,, the additional in- 
escapability of morality is more apparent. 
1. (a) The hostess thought that I was rude or at least un- 
mannerly because I sat before she was seated. 

(b) Isat before the hostess was seated, but she did not 
think that I was rude or unmannerly, for she thought 
these social amenities were silly. 

11. (a) The hostess thought I was cruel, breaking the child's 
arm because in reaching for the bread, he did not ask 
for permission. 

(b) I broke the child's arm, but the hostess did not think 
I was cruel, for she thought the rules of morality 
were silly. 

In the former case, the rules may or may not apply. They can be 
sensibly ignored. In the former sort of case, it may be right to #, 
or it may be amatter of complete indifference if noone cares about 
these things. In the latter kind of case it is wrong to §, and the man 
is a brute if $-ing is done dispassionately, wicked and depraved if §- 
ing is done with pleasure. The above examples show that standards 
of etiquette may be judged by standards of morality, but not con- 
versely. In short, it seems to me that Foot has failed to show that 
the importance of the should, can easily be overestimated in ethics. 
It seems rather that our non-hypothetical use of the should, is im- 
portant, or at least not silly or senseless, while the should, is both 
not important, and silly or senseless, 

In support of Kant, though not for Kant's reasons, the things we 
say about the should,,, cannot be said about the should,. In fact, in 
the second case we may certainly ask if the man is rational, i.e., 
does he know what he is doing, is he responsible for his actions? Per- 
haps he is rational, as he is surely inhumane. Some persons' feelings 
may be hurt if one violates the rules of etiquette; one may expect 
that price and remain a morally good man. To violate the rules of 
morality may render one unfit and cost one the right to live in most 
forms of human society; one may have to contract out of human 
society. 

There are few philosophers today who would hold that moral ends 
are ends that the agent has a duty to adopt. I may do my duty, inde- 
pendent of desire or interest, simply because it is my duty--asa 
teacher, doctor, or policeman; but Ido not have a duty, qua duty, to 
become a teacher, doctor or policeman. I may have duties within 
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morality, but I cannot have a duty to adopt the ends of morality, or 
the ends which substantively define morality. Thus, as put by Foot, 
categorical obligations arise out of the concept of morality; they do 
not precede it. It may not be good Kantian exegesis, but one may say 
that the "spirit of Kant"is preserved if we consider his fundamental 
theme within the context of "a community, every member of which 
is respected by all others, and in which only those rules of conduct 
are followed which everyone recognizes to. be reasonable."© As a 
member of that community, my actions donot exhibit blind obedience 
to the commands of duty. Moreover, here, though we have no argu- 
ment for non-members, we have powerful arguments for those who 
might waver, or for those who seek justification for their partici- 
pation. We cannot have it both ways. We cannot justify not paying 
our taxes and at the same time claim that we have aright to partici- 
pate and share in what tax money provides. So whatever my desires 
or interests, I cannot justify not adopting the ends of morality of 
the above community and claim that I also have aright to participate 
and share in whatever benefits morality can afford. 

Let us now relate the inescapability of morality with "One ought 
to be moral," morally subscripted, addressed to men who are not 
wholly indifferent, though they may be amoral or perhaps immoral. 
Iam not trying to invest human psychology with the requirements of 
logic. And it is not tautologous nor unreasonable to say that "One 
ought to be moral" because of what it means to be moral. Reason 
here would be tied up with all sorts of considerations. We can grant 
that for many of us there is, at times, an insensitivity and blindness 
concerning the results of actions performed indifferently which 
questions such as "Do you realize what you are doing?" "How would 
you like itif...?" or "What if everyone. ..?" may help us re- 
move, and inso far as they do, they are germane to any moral (though 
not only moral) argument. In the "One ought to be moral" sentence, 
in regard to the ends of morality--viz. concern over human suffering, 
cruelty, or human worth--literature, poetry, and the cinema, are 
perhaps better means that cool argument to help us to realize more 
concretely the effects of our actions and, the social situation of 
which we are a part. (We have already seen that one cannot have it 
both ways.) Although in this sense, the question "Would you want 
everyone to behave. ..?" has no overriding importance in making us 
come to realize these things; the above devices provide more "vivid" 
ways of getting us to imagine what it would be like to ignore moral- 
ity. Appeals to reason, or name-calling, where compassion is absent, 
is both silly and useless, though compassion is not enough either. 


Although, as K. Nielsen forcefully argues, Hobbes does, to transport 
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the question, adequately answer the "Why should we be moral ?" ques- 
tion, he does not ariswer the "Why should I be moral?" question.? We 
could say, e.g., to be fully amoral is to be less than a man; to be 
fully immoral is to be both wicked and depraved. In either case, if 
our agents are not mindless, and if they do not refuse to listen, we 
may rationally motivate them to be moral by revealing in bold relief 
the agent's conception of himself. If we can reveal what reason the 
agent has for doing things for himself, we may get him to see what 
reasons others have for doing things for him, and what reasons he 
has for doing things for others. This is not to separate ethical from 
motivational considerations. Though the two may operate indepen- 
dently they complexly overlap. It is not merely that a man is "dis- 
honest, unjust and uncharitable," it is difficult to see that such 
vices are tied up with the well-being of anyone. We want to be the 
best that we can become and although we must struggle alone here, 
we are alone as men, our hazard, as members of ahuman community, 
is that we may indeed contract out of such a community, become 
brutes, unfit, less than men. And perhaps moral inescapability 
enters and operates best when such men are wronged or believe that 
they are wronged. 
Consider the following: 

After I returned to prison, I took a long look at myself 
and, for the first time in my life, admitted that I was wrong, 
that I had gone astray--astray not so much from the white 
man's law as from being human, civilized--for I could not 
approve the act of rape. Even though I had some insight into 
my own motivations, I did not feel justified. I lost my self- 
respect. My pride as a man dissolved. ... 

I realized that no one could save me but myself. The 
prison authorities were both uninterested and unable to help 
me. Ihad to seek out the truth and unravel the snarted web 
of my motivations. Ihad to find out wholIam and what I want 
to be, what type of man I should be, and what I could do to 
become the best of which I was capable. .. . 

If I had followed the course laid down for me by the of fi- 
cials, Iwould undoubtedly have long since been out of prison-- 
but I'd be less of aman. _ I'd be weaker and less certain of 
where I want to go, what I want to do, and how to goabout it. 

ey price of hating other human beings is loving oneself 
less, 
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There isno blind obedience to duty here; the above may even exhibit 
a rational and autonomous basis for morality. What flags are being 
raised here? Who is being duped? The above is surely in line with the 
spirit of Kant.? A community, every member of which is respected 
by all the others, because of the questions raised, and because of 
what one is trying to be; and in which only those rules of conduct are 
followed which everyone recognizes to be reasonable; "Who am I?" 
"What do I want to be?" "What type of man I should be, and what I 
could do to become the best of which I was capable." 

Why can't a man contract out of morality? The inescapability of 
morality is not to be found only in appraisals of the moral character 
of others, as a device for expressing our hostility; but as a genuine 
concern with what the other is doing (not only to us) but to himself. 
I am not sure what it means to prove or look for the truth in such 
contexts; if we differ, the flag need not be dropped, for we require 
that our differences be well-founded and reasonable. 

Perhaps there will be less fear of being tricked if we start here; 
the question "How can we make ourselves better?" should be one of 
the first questions reflective men should attempt to answer. Here 
not only moral questions but much broader questions of character are 
raised. The question whether we have a duty to be moral requires 
broader treatment than appeal to any specific moral theory. Surely 
if the dimensions of human existence are reduced to moral character 
alone as the most important and worthwhile, we suffer aloss. We 
want to become the best of all we are capable of becoming. Morality 
is a part and an important part, but only a part, of these considera- 
tions; and why should we deny these concerns as fundamental themes 
of rational human nature ? 
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KARL POPPER'S VIEW OF SIMPLICITY IN SCIENCE 


Glenn C. Joy 


The Problem of Simplicity 

The use of the notion of simplicity in science has received much 
attention from philosophers in the last few years, yet it remains a 
very imprecise idea. There is very little agreement about the value, 
function, or meaning of "simplicity." If one is given the choice be- 
tween different hypotheses to account for certain data, it is usually 
said that one should choose the simplest of the hypotheses. But 
exactly what this means, what reasons can be given for making this 
choice, and what justification can be given for such a choice is far 
from clear. 

Consider a schematic illustration. Suppose that investigation 


of physical systems of a certain type... suggests to us 

; that a certain quantitative characteristic, v, of such sys- 
ri, tems, might be a function of . . . another characteristic, 
5° u. ... We therefore try to construct a hypothesis stating 
we the exact mathematical form of the function. We have been 
at able to check many instances in which u had one of the values 


0, 1, 2, or 3; the associated values of v were regularly found 
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to be 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively. Suppose further that con- 
cerning these systems . . . the following three hypotheses 
have been proposed on the basis of our data: 
Hj: v =u4 - 6u3 + 11lu2 - sur 2 
Ho: v = ud - 4u4 - + 16u2 - + 2 
H3: veu+ 2 
Each of these fits the data: to each of the four u-values 
examined, it assigns exactly the v-value that has been found 
associated with it. 1 
If we are given no other information that might affect our decision, 
and we must make a choice, we would choose hypothesis H3. Yet, 
even in this simple example, it is hard to say why we make this 
choice. 


Some Suggested Answers 

One answer to why we make this choice is that our choice is guided 
by considerations of pragmatic convenience, but this notion seems 
to be too imprecise to be of much value. A criterion should be objec- 
tive, but pragmatic convenience seems todepend upon the psychologi- 
cal make-up and circumstances of people and upon the abilities of the 
persons involved. 

Another answer depends upon the belief that nature is simple. But 
the claim that we choose the simplest hypothesis because nature is 
simple is difficult to support. It has been argued for example that 
the sample of laws that we have is-a biased sample because it con- 
tains only those laws that are understandable to the human mind. In 
addition, if we do try to gofrom the conviction that laws in the past 
have been simple, to the belief that future laws will be found to be 
simple also, we argue in a circle. Our argument rests upon the belief 
that it is simpler to conclude from the evidence that all observed 
X's have been Y's, that all X's are Y's. 

Another answer to the question involves the belief that simplicity 
simply is a criterion to be used in choosing between theories or hy- 
potheses. Sometimes it is held that simplicity plays no really im- 
portant role, but that if there are no other overriding factors to 
induce one to choose one hypothesis over another, one should pick the 
simpler one. Popper's view of simplicity stands in stark contrast 
to this view because he maintains that simplicity plays an essential 
and decisive role in the choice of scientific hypotheses. 


Popper's Proposal 
We favor theories, Popper says, which tell us a great deal about 
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the world. A theory that says most about the world is one which 
restricts the possibilities of the world to the greatest extent. 
Now theoretical science aims, precisely, at obtaining theories 
which are easily falsifiable in this sense. It aims at restrict- 
ing the range of permitted events to a minimum; and, if this 
can be done at all, to such adegree that any further restric- 
tion would lead to an actual empirical falsification of the 
theory. If we could be successful in obtaining a theory such 
as this, then this theory would describe "our particular world" 
as precisely as a theory can; for it would single out the world 
of "our experience" from the class of all logically possible 
worlds of experience with the greatest precision attainable 
by theoretical science. All the events or classes of occur- 
rences which we actually encounter and observe, and only 
these, would be characterized as "permitted. "2 
The prohibited events are "potential falsifiers" and the more the 
theory restricts experience, the bigger the class of potential falsi- 
fiers will be. Therefore, the theory that says most about the world 
will be "falsifiable in a higher degree." 

The unique aspect of Popper's view is how simplicity is related to 
falsifiability. Popper recognizes the problems that traditionally 
have surrounded the attempt to talk about simplicity. But he says 
that his concept of simplicity "helps to answer those very questions 
which . . . have so often been raised by philosophers of science in 
connection with their 'problem of simplicity.'"3 The question of why 
science should desire simplicity and the question of the meaning of 
simplicity are both answered by Popper's identification of simplicity 
with falsifiability. Science prefers the hypothesis with greatest 
content, and the hypothesis with greatest content is the most falsi- 
fiable, and the hypothesis which is the most falsifiable is the sim- 
plest. Hence, science seeks the simplest hypothesis. 

There is some difficulty in saying that one theory is falsifiable in 
a higher degree than another since classes of potential falsifiers are 
infinite classes. Popper tries to solve this problem by giving two 
criteria: a "subclass" or "inclusion" criterion and a "dimension" 
criterion. The subclass or inclusion criterion states that a hypothe- 
sis is "better testable" or "falsifiable in a higher degree" than an- 
other if the class of falsifiers of the first includes the class of 
falsifiers of the second as a proper subclass.4 This analysis is said 
to correspond fairly precisely with the derivability relation. If Hj 
implies H2 but H2 does not imply H1, then the falsifiers of H2 would 
be included in the set of falsifiers of Hj but not vice versa. There- 
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fore, Hj is more falsifiable than Hz, and simpler than Hj. The di- 
mension criterion is a more difficult concept to understand and to 
state precisely, but it is concerned with the equations that are con- 
sidered in trying to fit acurve to a given set of data-points. Popper 
maintains that a simplicity ordering of equations is also a falsifi- 
ability ordering. The simpler equation with a small number of para- 
meters is more restrictive since it would require fewer observations, 
if it is false, to show that it is false.5 


Some Critical Questions 

Popper's two criteria point to the same conclusion: the simpler 
hypothesis is the more falsifiable. But some questions as to the 
adequacy of this analysis come readily to mind. Stephen F. Barker 
has said that the position that science always prefers the more falsi- 
fiable hypothesis leads to absurd conclusions.§ If the maid has been 
acting strangely and the family silver is missing, there are a number 
of hypotheses that would, if true, explain the situation. One hypo- 
thesis would be that the maid has stolen the silver. Yet there are 
other more falsifiable hypotheses. It may be that the maid has stolen 
the silver, and the silver has been pawned at the XX Pawn Shop, and 
the money has been used to purchase two tickets on the 10:30 flight 
to Acapulco. The second hypothesis is more falsifiable and the class 
of its potential falsifiers includes the class of falsifiers for the 
first hypothesis, but not conversely. It seems strange, though, to 
call the second hypothesis the simpler hypothesis. 

If Hy implies Hz, but Hz does not imply Hj, Hj is said to be more 
falsifiable and simpler. For Hy, then, let us conjoin all the laws 
that we can think of--laws about refraction of light, laws about the 
behavior of gases and so on--to give us a very falsifiable hypothesis 
that says a great deal about the world. It will imply H2 where Hp is 
some individual law, but not conversely. Yet one would not ordinarily 
call Hj a simple hypothesis. 

On the basis of the given evidence, say, that all the X's we have 
observed have been Z's, what hypothesis should we accept? We could 
conclude that all X's are Z's, or we could accept the hypothesis that 
all X's and Y's are Z's. The first hypothesis would seem to be sim- 
pler, but in Popper's analysis the second would be the simpler since 
it is the more falsifiable. 

While the dimension criterion seems to be much more satisfactory 
than the inclusion criterion, not in all cases would we call the curve 
that required fewest points to falsify it the simplest curve. When 
Descartes was concerned with the problem of "the best way to group 
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together all such curves and then classify them in order, " he con- 
cluded that the circle, the parabola, the hyperbola, and the ellipse 
were in the same class. He says that if the equation of the curve 
"contains no term of higher degree than the rectangle of two unknown 
quantities, or the square of one, the curve belongs to the first and 
simplest class, which contains only the circle, the parabola, the 
hyperbola, and the ellipse."7 Popper believes, on the other hand, 
that a parabola-hypothesis is four dimensional but that an ellipse- 
hypothesis is five dimensional so that the parabola-hypothesis is 
more falsifiable and simpler than the ellipse-hypothesis. 8 Yet if we 
appealed to intuitive simplicity there is no reason to expect everyone 
to agree with him. 

All of the above criticisms boil down to one of two things. First, 
there seem to be cases where the most falsifiable hypothesis is not 
the one that science would prefer. Second, that "simplicity" may 
not mean what Popper has said that it does, and that many times 
what Popper would call the simplest hypothesis just is not. 


Conclusion 

These criticisms point up some very real inadequacies in Popper's 
system, especially with regard to the inclusion criterion. He seems 
simply to be wrong when he claims that if Hj implies Hy, but not 
conversely, we will prefer Hj. Science does not always seek the most 
falsifiable hypothesis. It would be extremely useful if we could agree 
with Popper because we could state precisely what hypothesis the 
scientist should or would choose, but things are not that "simple." 
It is possible always to obtain amore falsifiable hypothesis by adding 
details, relevant or not, to any given hypothesis. But this is not 
what the scientist does or really what anyone would expect him to do. 
The scientist would like astatement that says a lot about the world, 
but not simply to be saying a lot about the world. The exact rela- 
tionship between the evidence and the hypothesis is, unfortunately, 
not so easily stated as Popper maintains. It is correct to say that 
falsifiability is a requirement in choosing a hypothesis, but it is not 
the only requirement. In talking of the choice of a planetary system, 
Mario Bunge says that one of the reasons the heliocentric theory is 
accepted is because of its refutability: "It is better refutable by 
empirical evidence than any conventionalist system, as it does not 
admit an unending addition of auxiliary hypotheses aimed at saving 
the central assumptions."9 One of the factors in favor of the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis is its empirical refutability: "Contrary to its 
rivals, every piece of relevant evidence was conceivably favorable or 
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unfavorable."10 And one of the reasons Mendelian genetics is ac- 
cepted by most biologists is its refutability by experiment. Saying 
more about the world is related to refutability or falsifiability and 
this is important in accepting a theory, but one does not choose the 
theory which, of all possible theories, is most falsifiable. It might 
be possible to state precisely the kind of falsifiability that is desired 
and the relationship between falsifiability and other relevant factors, 
but that statement would not correspond to Popper's statement. 
The other criticism that was evident in the discussion was that 
Popper's use of the term "simplicity" would lead us to say sometimes 
that the simplest theory (in Popper's sense) is not the simplest. It 
is clear that this would happen. There is an ambiguity with regard 
to what Popper is saying about simplicity or at least there caneasily 
arise confusion about the use of the term. Popper may be doing one 
of three things when he talks about simplicity. (1) He may be simply 
Saying that he is going to use the term "simplicity" so that it is 
correlated with falsifiability. This might be considered a stipulative 
use or definition of the word. (2) He may be proposing to use the 
term in acertain way as well as recommending that we all use it that 
way. He may be giving a reforming definition and maintaining that 
it would be better if we all used the term "simplicity" in the way 
Popper prefers. (3) Or he may be saying that "simplicity" is actually 
used in a way that correlates simplicity with falsifiability. This 
might be considered a reportive definition. It is necessary to deter- 
mine which of these things Popper is doing. 
It is evident that Popper is not giving a reportive analysis of 

"simplicity. " He says, 

To begin with, I shall exclude from our discussion the appli- 

cation of the term "simplicity" to anything like a presenta- 

tion or an exposition. ... This... has little interest from 

the point of view of the theory of knowledge; it does not fall 

within the province of logic, but merely indicates a prefer- 

ence of an aesthetic or pragmatic character. 11 
Popper is not, then, concerned with being faithful to the ordinary 
usage of the term. He especially wants to eliminate the use of "sim- 
plicity" which results from a person's reaction to apresentation. If 
we accept this restriction, then some of the criticisms of Popper 
would not be valid because they would rest upon our reaction toa 
hypothesis. Is it the case, then, that Popper is only saying that he 
is going to use the term in a certain way? Again, this is not what 
Popper is doing. He is not stipulating that he is going to use "sim- 
plicity" in a specific, restricted way in his works. Instead, he must 
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be giving a reforming definition of the term. Even when he has elimi- 
nated the pragmatic use of "simplicity" he finds that there is still 
confusion regarding the logical use of the term. He asks: "What, if 
anything, remains after we have eliminated the aesthetic and the 
pragmatic ideas of simplicity? Is there aconcept of simplicity which 
is of importance for the logician?"12 When he examines the answers 
that have been given to the question he sees that unsolved problems 
remain. To solve these problems, Popper offers his view of sim- 
plicity: "The epistemological questions which arise in connection 
with the concept of simplicity can all be answered if we equate this 
concept with degree of falsifiability. "13 He does not say that this 
is the way the term is used nor does he content himself with saying 
that this is the way he will use it, but he is maintaining that it will 
solve the "problem of simplicity" if we adopt this usage. This claim 
is a strong one and one that we should be able to evaluate. 

Even if his contention that science prefers the more falsifiable 
hypothesis were true, we could still ask if his identification of falsi- 
fiability with simplicity solves the problem. It would solve it only 
if we were willing to accept this identification. But it would seem 
legitimate, after someone has told us that some hypothesis is the 
most falsifiable hypothesis and hence the simplest, to ask "But is it 
really the simplest hypothesis?" To this objection Popper would 
probably say, "I do not attach the slightest importance to the word 
'simplicity.'"14 If science did always prefer the most falsifiable 
hypothesis, Popper could make a strong claim to have solved the 
problem by showing that science is not after simplicity in the ordi- 
nary sense. Instead of talking of simplicity as he does, he should 
have said that science does not desire simplicity, but that it wants 
falsifiability. It does not help to call falsifiability "simplicity" as 
Popper does, because this leads to confusion with the ordinary usage 
of the word, and the term is not necessary since for Popper it is 
co-extensive with falsifiability. If this analysis were correct, then 
the only problem that would remain is the question of why we prefer 
H3, in the example above, over Hj or Hy. Popper could reply that in 
that kind of situation preference is based only upon convenience or 
pragmatic considerations, and that since the hypotheses predict 
different values for v when u = 4 weshould be able to make our choice 
more intelligently after a few more experiments. In most "real" 
scientific situations one is not presented with such alimited amount 
of information. 

Yet since Popper has failed to be convincing when he maintains that 
science always seeks the most falsifiable hypothesis, the above 
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analysis will not stand. The value of Popper's views lies primarily 
with the dimension criterion. He can consistently maintain that 
science would prefer the hypothesis with the fewest parameters, and 
that this would in most cases be considered, the simplest hypothesis 
by most people. But his concept of falsifiability in the inclusion 
sense is inadequate. His strength lies in the attempt to set down 
objective criteria for what he calls "simplicity" but his weakness is 
that these criteria are not wholly acceptable. 
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ECOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY: WHITEHEAD'S CONTRIBUTION 
John B. Bennett 


Inthe mass of current writing about the environmental crisis, one 
minor fact is worth noting--there is among some ecologists an ap- 
preciation of A. N. Whitehead's philosophy. Thus, Paul Shepard 
claims that the wisdom of ecology has been embodied in widely 
scattered and very diverse cultural episodes and achievements, and 
among these he mentions such phenomena as pre-classical Greece, 
Chinese landscape painting of the eleventh century, and current 
Whiteheadian philosophy. What is common here, he asserts, "is a 
deep sense of engagement with the landscape, with profound connec- 
tions to surroundings and to natural processes central to all life, "1 
Speaking in a less sweeping fashion, another prominent ecological 
spokesman, Garrett Hardin, permits himself the judgment that the 
lectures Whitehead published in his SCIENCE AND THE MODERN 
WORLD "are probably the wisest ever given as part of an endowed 
lecture series, "2 

What is there about Whitehead's philosophy which evokes this kind 
of enthusiastic judgment? Three considerations seem appropriate. 
The first involves the notion of a system. A system can unify what 
otherwise appear as unrelated and perhaps even altogether disparate 
phenomena. The second consideration relates tosome of the specific 
ways Whitehead's systematic philosophy has of describing and empha- 
sizing the "connections to surroundings and to natural processes" 
which Shepard cites as the mark of ecological wisdom. The third 
point concerns our understanding of the objectivity of values. 


I 


Let us look first at the notion of system. Garrett Hardin can 
help us to focus the issue. Referring to Isaiah Berlin's use of the 
distinction between the fox who knows many separate things and the 
hedgehog who functions by means of a single central vision, Hardin 
classifies ecologists as hedgehogs. Their systematic principle is 
that "we can never do merely one thing. "3 This principle points to 
the interdependence within and between various ecosystems--inter- 
dependences such that adisruption in the functioning of one level has 
effects in others as well. It is this principle which provides a unity 
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to the variety of biological and sociological data that ecologists 
typically present. 

However, ecologists are not the only hedgehogs. In different de- 
grees we all use some unifying principles to order our various in- 
quiries. Usually, however, these amount to differentiated areas of 
inquiry. Thus we have principles structuring our understanding of 
aesthetics, of ethics, of religion, of politics, and so forth, as well 
as those functioning within our understanding of science. And we 
have various philosophies which articulate the different points and 
controversies within these inquiries. But the inquiries frequently 
remain unrelated to each other. The merit of Whitehead's philoso- 
phy, and the basis for our claim that it is a full-grown hedgehog, is 
its deliberate, self-conscious attempt to unify these various areas 
of understanding. That is, Whitehead's systematic philosophy is an 
attempt to construct aconceptual scheme which will provide a back- 
ground of intelligibility for the notion that all things are somehow 
interrelated. 


The claim to have done this is of course a large claim indeed. And 
it is one which was probably easier to make, or to tolerate being 
made, in earlier times before the sciences expanded our knowledge 
at the dizzying rates we now know. Accordingly, it is important to 
note carefully two things at this point. First, Whitehead is not 
claiming to do science. It is rather the clarification of the concep- 
tual background within which the various sciences work which absorbs 
his interest. He is not presenting facts in any ordinary sense, but 
rather a conceptual matrix or vision within which to locate such 
facts. 


Second, Whitehead is not claiming success for his own system. He 
thinks it has merit, of course, but he advances it as an "endeavor, " 
not as a finished achievement.4 The goal is to be only asymptotically 
approached. The adequacy of Whitehead's effort is to be tested 
against the facts as these are established. But some such attempt 
must be made if we are to defend in any coherent fashion our common 
claim that we live in a UNIverse--a world that is characterized by 
sufficient unity to enable us to talk about it at all. Perhaps of more 
pressing importance for the ecologist is that the claim that man and 
nature are ultimately of one community must somehow be made clear 
in a way which relates physics to biology and both to human subjec- 
tivity and creativity. Anything less will leave our world bifurcated. 
So some systematic, unifying principles seem indispensable. 
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II 


Let us turn now to some specifics of the man-nature relationship. 
And let us begin by noting that the marks of a previously reigning 
cosmological vision are unfortunately still with us. Iam referring 
to the Newtonian vision with its exclusion of all purpose and subjec- 
tivity from within nature. If all motion is subject to rigid laws with 
no internal relation to the things so determined, then nature becomes 
majestic as a vast machine is majestic. But it also becomes alien to 
us, for we know ourselves to be agents with purpose and foresight 
effective in our actions. The result is that man and nature appear 
to occupy two different realms of being. Together with certain 
motifs in Western religion and the individualism of the commons, 5 
this vision has been influential in luring us to treat nature as though 
our connections with it were only marginal and as though it had no 
value apart from the uses to which we put it. 

But we also know this vision to be inadequate, and not just because 
it has beenenvironmentally destructive. We know it to be inadequate 
because we now know even our inmost selves to be deeply rooted in 
natural complexes and to have evolved from them. Such "knowledge" 
makes sense, however, only if we can see basic continuities between 
ourselves as enjoying subjectivity and the processes constitutive of 
nature. We can locate ourselves within nature only if we have avail- 
able asystem which unifies the scientific and the humanistic images 
of man and the world. 

It is not only the Newtonian influence which is working against this 
possibility. Another influence which Whitehead is concerned to iden- 
tify and oppose is that exerted by our language itself. English (and 
other languages as well) convey only with difficulty the notions of 
process and of interrelatedness as pervasive categories. In regard 
to the notion of process, Shepard echoes Whitehead when he observes 
of language that "its noun and verb origination shapes a divided world 
of static doers separate from the doing. "6 The point here is that 
our language influences our thinking and so we are encouraged to 
overlook the consequences of our actions both on ourselves and on 
others. The notion of interrelatedness presents a parallel phenome- 
non, for the subject-predicate structure of our language makes it 
all too easy to think of things as ultimately separated from each 
other (as isolated sacks, in Shepard's phrase’) or ashaving only two- 
termed rather than many-termed relationships. 

What does Whitehead have to offer at this point? His key system- 
atic principle is that every actuality is composed of relationships 
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with previous and environing actualities and groupings of actualities. 
For instance, our very personhood, according to Whitehead, is derived 
from interaction with our environments--the environment of culture 
and of physical nature as well--and both environments are in turn 
mediated through our bodies. Not all such previous and environing 
actuality is equally influential in the present moment, of course. It 
is precisely the fact of such unequal influence which is the reason 
why we have aworld of such rich variety and diversity. Further, this 
diversity of influence serves to differentiate us, for individuals are 
emergent from their relationships. Thus, your experiences are not 
mine because you are in adifferent place and have adifferent history. 
You inherit a different mixture of data. But we share enough places 
and enough history to enjoy community. 

Further, we enjoy community not only with each other, but also 
with the larger, non-human environment. For our purposes, this is 
perhaps the most distinctive point of Whitehead's systematic phi- 
losophy. Each moment of actuality is to be interpreted in terms of 
the category of "actual entity." And there is all manner of degrees 
of sophistication among actual entities: "God is an actual entity, and 
so is the most trivial puff of existence in far-off empty space. "8 
However, "though there are gradations of importance, and diversities 
of function, yet in the principles which actuality exemplifies all are 
on the same level. "? Thus, Whitehead is arguing, there is no justi- 
fication for the basic dualisms of mind and matter, of animate and 
inanimate, and of man and nature. There are vast distinctions, yes, 
but no absolute sundering. 

In each present moment there is real and direct influence from the 
environment. Indeed, claims Whitehead, it is no exaggeration to 
state that the present is a process of self-construction from the 
environing materials--a self-construction which, when its moment 
of immediacy is over, takes its place among influences in the new 
present. Few actual entities are capable of creatively handling the 
wealth of variety which pours into the present. Man, because of his 
sophistication, handles more than the animal, which in turn handles 
more than the vegetable. What we ordinarily refer to as inanimate 
is marked by great survival ability because it absorbs internally such 
a minimum of influence. However, all actualities are moments of 
energy succeeding each other so as to preserve the old in an ordered 
fashion while, in varying degrees, embodying the novel. 

It is in this way, then, that Whitehead's categories--elaborated 
by him with far more sophistication and detail than this essay sug- 
gests--provide asystematic way of surmounting traditional dualisms 
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and emphasizing the togetherness of man and nature to which ecolo- 
gists are calling our attention. Of course there are vast differences 
between man and other natural objects, but there are alsobasic con- 
tinuities. In each case, the sheer being or actuality of the entity is 
made possible by and itself reflects, with different degrees of im- 
pact, the environment from which it emerges. There is nothing in 
every way independent of where and when it is. I suggest that White- 
head's philosophy enables us to do what Shepard calls for when he 
contends that "without losing our sense of agreat human destiny and 
without intellectual surrender, we must affirm that the world isa 
being, a part of our own body. "10 


Ill 


The third dimension which I wish to explore briefly is the contri- 
bution of Whitehead's thought to our understanding of the value of 
nature. It has not been unusual--indeed it has been customary--to 
restrict the concept of intrinsic value to man, and to regard nature 
as possessing only instrumental significance. That is, nature is 
important only to the degree that it serves the various interests of 
man. Thus, today when we perceive that the very condition and con- 
text of our natural existence is threatened by our behavior, there is 
enormous concern to correct our excesses. But the overriding reason 
for our concern about nature frequently seems to be that to neglect 
the environmental deterioration is imprudent, not that it is wrong 
(except insofar as such neglect continues to harm "us"). 

However, the thrust of Whitehead's thought is that while each 
actuality in nature does indeed have enormous instrumental value for 
others as part of their environment, it is also important in its own 
right, simply as such. This follows from his contention that all 
actuality, natural as well as human, is as such self-functioning and 
in some degree self-creative out of the environmental materials. 
This means that nature simply as nature is valuable and our moral 
calculations are wrong when in anticipating consequences of acts they 
consider only the benefits and harm to us. The structures of moral- 
ity are in large part designed for us as cultural creatures, but they 
cannot in all respects be inapplicable to our natural environment. 11 
Non-human things have aright, other things being equal, to continued 
existence and undisrupted development. 

Of course, other things are not always equal. The continued well- 
being of man is sometimes directly inconflict with nature. At these 
points the right act is usually that which promotes the well-being of 
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man--for to hold that nature has intrinsic value does not entail that 
its value is superior. Rather, we commonly feel a greater obligation 
to secure the well-being of man, and rightly so, because man is more 
complex. But, again, the relative superiority of man in terms of 
value does not mean the valuelessness of subhuman nature. Accord- 
ingly, just what the well-being of man properly involves must be 
determined in concert with what its cost will exact of nonhuman 
nature. This task is enormously difficult, of course, but then even 
the calculation of true self-interest is never easy. And the burden 
of Whitehead's position at this point is that self-interest is ethically 
a misplaced category if it involves the assessment of acts in terms 
of their impact only on the self. 

Ecologists today are telling us that we are supported and sustained 
by, and indeed are fundamentally part of, the very nexus against 
which we have traditionally defined ourselves. Whitehead's philoso- 
phy is an instrument of considerable power which can help us to 
understand how this nexus which is nature is related to human sub- 
jectivity and how value emerges in both. 
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AMERICAN LIBERALISM: A CASE FOR REACTION 
Fred D. Kierstead, Jr. 


Liberalism in America is a decided faction of political activism, 
but it has been given more credit by recent authors than it deserves 
in the realm of social implementation. Under the general category 
of liberalism, two factions remain as the prevailing proponents of 
the liberal "tradition" in American life--what Harry Girvetz terms 
classical and contemporary liberalism.1 Neither of these however, 
has been adominant force in the determination of core values for the 
society, nor have they been successful in foreign policy. If anything, 
liberalism has reflected a conservative reaction to needed change, 
and has divided rather than unified efforts to reinterpret meaning 
and consequences of action to the society. 

The two types of liberalism mentioned have different philosophical 
foundations. What Girvez terms classical liberalism had its begin- 
nings in the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, John Locke and Thomas 
Jefferson. These men believed in laissez faire governmental control, 
"inherent, " "God-given" and "inalienable" rights granted to man by 
nature, which no state could take by force without being tyrannical. 
These social sentiments implied that man was aseparate entity from 
his society and that suchdualisms as manand nature, man and society, 
mind and body, and will of the people versus the general will were to 
be studied in order to determine proper orders and causal relation- 
ships of man to his social setting.2 Man was basically depraved, 
egoistic, lazy and hedonistic in society and had to be protected. 
Myths such as rugged individualism, the self-made man, and majority 
rule emerged from the industrial revolution as a deceptive symbol of 
freedom and democratic principle in the classical liberalist tradition. 
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When, however, "robber barons" and industrial complexes such as 
the oil industry, railroads and public utilities assumed control of the 
electoral process, a new group of liberals began to question these 
concepts. Classical liberalism was considered a "flaccid substitute 
for democracy. "3 Industries and big business were the "conscience- 
carriers" of society, and the community had died as the medium of 
cultural exchange. 4 

Instead of relying on causal factors and unchanging universals to 
explain and evaluate social needs, the contemporary liberals, such as 
Charles S. Peirce, Edward Ross, G. Stanley Hall and John Dewey 
viewed truth as "fallible," and science, the scientific method and 
testing were to eliminate non-variable alternatives in favor of tested 
accomplishments. Only through pooled efforts and collective analysis 
could democratic ideals be realized and implemented. 

The difference between classical liberalism and contemporary 
liberalism has caused more serious disagreement between members 
of American society than any agreement. The fact that there is 
still a cultural lag and lack of participation by all adds to the credi- 
bility of this belief. Not only do Americans have conflicting opinions 
about the role of the individual, they have few ways of resolving this 
conflict insociety. Classical liberalism has become a more conserva- 
tive element in America's political structure, and contemporary 
liberalism a liberal element. Some authors believe that the liberal 
movement as a whole died with President Kennedy, and that Ameri- 
cans have embraced conservatism as a reaction to the rapid change 
affecting them. Paul Sexson, for example, believes that Americans 
have always been rather conservative, and have traditionally followed 
the conservative trend with or without any test of consequences 
affecting their decisions.1 Whatever one believes, there is disparity, 
disagreement, and an overall lack of consensus as to the meaning of 
democracy, representative government and the role played by the 
individual in society. This disagreement in itself would not be in 
opposition to the democratic process if Americans were honest and 
tolerant of each man's convictions. But instead, deceit, trickery, 
and manipulation pervade American politics, and political power has 
become the goal of the party system, government, and man ingeneral. 
Man has not only been alienated, he has been assimilated into the 
whole, thereby compounding the feeling of helplessness in an over- 
whelming political process. 

Americans have the problem of adapting the changed political 
machinery of power politics and technological imperialism to the 
still-prevalent concepts of Rousseauian democracy. Although con- 
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temporary liberalist doctrines are expounded in America, the Rous- 
seauian democratic ideal of general will remains as a more prevalent 
model. Edward H. Carr states three propositions of American de- 
mocracy supposedly agreed upon by the populace: (1) the individual 
conscience is the ultimate source of decisions; (2) there exists be- 
tween individuals aharmony of interests (core values); and (3) rational 
decisions are made when action is taken on the part of society through 
discussion (collective intelligence). 6 All of these contemporary 
liberalist propositions have been challenged. Carr thinks the Ameri- 
can public comes much closer to a "general will" of pre-supposed 
authority, and that there is no individual conscience.7 America has 
a "mass democracy" instead of a democratic, well-informed, parti- 
cipating group of individuals in the Deweyan sense.® This issue is 
manifested in loyalty oaths, committees on un-American activities, 
closed shops, party discipline and the "silent majority."9 Recent 
American involvement in Southeast Asia brought this issue to the 
fore-front. Senator Richard Schweiker described this entanglement 
as the "result of aremote and unresponsive government." He further 
stated: 


If we systematically eliminate the participation of private 
citizens in our government process, we will build a private 
cocoon for ourselves which will ultimately smother American 
political freedoms as we know them. I reject the contention 
that our representative government demands too much par- 
ticipation from individual citizens. We must demand more 
participation. I propose to you today that we join in a system 
of broad-based participation politics to meet the challenges 
of the 70's, 10 


Dewey felt that trying to discriminate between individual rights 
and social responsibility deterred attempts to find the real problems 
at hand. "If we eliminate the social factor from the child, we are 
left only with an abstraction; if we eliminate the individual factor 
from society, we are left only with an inert and lifeless mass. nll 
Dewey further argued that American belief in mass society had 
"reached the point of reverence for mediocrity; for submergence of 
individuality in mass ideas and creeds."12 Not only has the con- 
temporary liberalist movement failed in America, but liberalism in 
general has suffered at the hands of conservative reaction to un- 
paralleled change. 

The decline of liberalism in general has been a popular topic of 
discussion in contemporary literature. One reason for the decline, 
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according to Paul Sexson, is a lack of combined effort. The liberal 
tends to avoid substantive issues and provides only a minority opinion 
for argument. The power of liberalism, according to Sexson, is only 
in dissent, and it lacks the fortitude to carry hard issues to a con- 
clusion. 13 Liberals have proven to be participants in domestic 
affairs, but inept in foreign affairs, 14 

Others such as Clarence Karier assume that such liberals as Dewey 
sought to preserve the system with his pragmatic approach to edu- 
cation and government. Karier felt that pragmatists really did not 
deal with moral issues of the day; instead they dealt with the prob- 
lem of how to survive in a capitalist system, 15 Vocational educa- 
tion, according to Karier, was Dewey's way of fitting people into the 
system rather than helping them determine their own problems. 16 
In times of crisis, the liberals turned more to the right and became 
as reactionary as any conservative to any change. Americans have 
the "roots of crisis" because the liberals fail to answer or even 
analyze the problems at hand. Contemporary liberals eliminate the 
dualisms by "blurring the opposites. "17 

Those defending contemporary liberalism take the opposite view. 
They feel that never before has the American voter had more deci- 
sions to make in democratic history. The tremendous increase of 
media technology and the knowledge explosion have made Americans 
more informed than was thought possible fifty years ago. The 
Supreme Court has made recent disputes a public matter, thereby 
expanding the franchise of those affected by their decisions.18 To 
the contemporary liberal, Rousseauian appeals to emotion commonly 
expressed by politicians and advertisers, have nullified the practice 
of "cooperative experimental intelligence. "19 The fault lies not 
with the movement, but with individuals who claim to be liberal and 
practice the opposite. 

Liberalism as a movement is in danger "unless it attacks the fear 
of the unknown, "29 Dewey went beyond Carr's argument, and placed 
the blame on the classical liberals for the growth of illiberalism. He 
stated: "We have been so taught to respect the beliefs of our neigh- 
bors that few 'will' respect the beliefs of our neighbors when they 
depart from the accepted norms."2! The culmination of illiberalism 
in America occurred perhaps with the bombing of Hiorshima and 
Nagasaki, as was suggested by Charles Forcey. < Regardless of the 
accusations placed on the liberalist movement, and by whom, this 
country is experiencing a period of frustration concerning the power 
and worth of the individual in social action. Conformity to tradition 
and conservative reaction to unprecedented change are as much to 
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blame as the factionalism in the political arena. 

Conformity to the crowd is a part of the American quest for ap- 
proval. Americans as a people are what David Reisman calls "other- 
directed."23 As a result, they confuse the right to dissent with 
being radical or reactionary against American ideals. Public opinion, 
therefore, becomes synonymous with conformity. Dewey was quick 
topoint out that the rule of the majority could turn into a "dictator- 
ship" of the majority.24 Juan Ortega observed that "never had any- 
one ruled for any long period basing his rule on any other thing than 
public opinion."*5 He further commented, however, that public 
opinion could be swayed to conformity out of fear and indoctrination. 

What has determined good leadership in America and any other 
country has been the ability of the leaders to anticipate or manipu- 
late public consent. As a representative government, Americans 
elect officials to represent them in the legislative process. How 
well they represent their constituents, determines their reelection. 
But this lately denotes not only a lack of committed responsibility, 
but also a lack of communication. 

Kimball and McClellan still consider democracy to be the best form 
of representation, even though "the range of choices has increased 
to the point where no one can be said to choose rationally on any 
significant portion of his life-style."26 These authors believe the 
elected officials, however, know more about the issues anyway be- 
cause they have staffs researching the material. Walter Lippmann 
agrees that people do not have the time to be full-time citizens, and 
as a consequence, the government assumes the responsibility. Out 
of "necessity" the vote of the people becomes a positive or negative 
sanction. The people reign, but they do not govern. 27 Dewey dis- 
agrees with Lippmann, maintaining that the people lose their bargain- 
ing power with governing officials just "because" they cease to prac- 
tice their privileges of discussion and dissent. However, he has a 
basic faith in human nature few of theclassical liberals or conserva- 
tives seem to favor. Although Dewey's "common man" was capable 
of making decisions and participating in government, he was not given 
this mandate. Dewey felt that control by the few would continue if 
the public was incapable of widescale discussion. 

On some occasions the public has made its opinions known, but 
there are so many other situations when discussions concerning 
alternative plans to action are not analyzed. Dewey thought that a 
return to alocal community atmosphere would return public delibera- 
tion. In order to have a "Great Community, " Dewey determined that 
all had to have the opportunity to participate. Only through com- 
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munication could the issues of the day be solved through cooperation. 

To contemporary liberals, the answer to representative govern- 
ment was not in power politics of the majority, as was contended by 
Max Weber, but by testing alternatives and all the possible courses 
of action by all the people.28 Power politics had already alienated so 
many from the decision-making process that a lack of knowledge of 
the citizens about political issues made the public impotent as a 
directing force. The rule of the majority was more of a mandate for 
the legislators to legislate until a situation arose that could not be 
tolerated by the whole society (such as the Vietnam situation). The 
"silent majority" in recent years is beginning to be heard for the 
first time, but the contemporary liberal would ask: Should this 
happen only when things become unbearable? 

Erich Fromm surmises that during this transitional period in 
America, man has "escaped from freedom," and his conformity and 
tendency to follow the crowd has assimilated him into a social will 
and mass democracy. As a consequence, the power blocs in govern- 
ment have eliminated the choice of discussing alternatives.29 The 
percentage of voters attending the polls during election times testi- 
fies to the fact that Americans see little point in voting any more 
on important issues. Fromm's thesis is that Americans have ac- 
tually given up their rights and privileges as citizens in order to 
escape the responsibility of commitment. 

Legislation in the name of general welfare can be considered as 
much a travesty of individual consent as any other reason heretofore 
mentioned.31 The government has passed many acts of legislation, 
to include federal aid to education and social welfare programs, but 
they have been less than effective in promoting welfare in general. 
The vast administrative network formed to control general welfare 
programs further assimilates, and at the same time alienates, the 
individual into oblivion. What makes the situation almost comical is 
the lack of knowledge each governmental department has of the 
others' doings.32 Instead of trying to alleviate the problem of non- 
entity, the oppressed try to become the oppressors. 33 Power 
struggles have become more important than the issue, and in the 
name of efficiency, mankind has become a debilitating link in the 
system. 

Americans have what Gilbert Murray first termed a "new failure 
of nerve," much like the Greeks suffered during Roman occupation.34 
Americans no longer think they can solve everything with science or 
even the scientific method. To the contrary, they have recently 
attacked the scientific method, pragmatic approaches to educational 
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goals, reconstructionist attempts to change the system within the 
schools, and the use of tested alternatives, in order to justify un- 
tested hypotheses and irrational judgment lately contended.35 Be- 
cause scientific advancements have alienated them from the non- 
material culture, Americans have reverted to mysticism and tradi- 
tion. Previous conjecture that man is a rational animal has been 
proven to be wrong many times in history, 36 Rather, one might 
disagree with Plato and agree with Hegel; man has accomplished more 
from passion than from anything else. But can passion and irrational 
thought prevail as the method of social determination? 

Despite the lack of intelligent decision-making practices and the 
"failure of nerve" during this century, science has triumphed as the 
problem-solver "extraordinaire" in the material culture. But it has 
left the non-material culture with few corresponding answers to its 
problems. The result is a "value-free conception of science" that 
provides no responsibility for its actions.37 Science alone cannot 
solve social problems without having corresponding values to control 
its implications to the society. Scientists have placed their values 
in an individualist mode, and have not responded to social needs. 
Senator Ervin of North Carolina, considered a conservative in poli- 
tics, has warned Congress and the American people that individual 
rights might be endangered by "blinding faith in science."38 The 
result has been a reaction toscience; not an attempt to find the new 
values needed to combat alienation. 

Americans have become specialized into small divisions of labor 
that would have baffled Adam Smith, but in the process they have 
become "spectators in discussion."39 Reliance on computer sciences 
has made even the predictions and alternatives of possible courses 
of action free of any corresponding responsibility to all the public. 
Recent predictions by polls and computers are astonishingly accurate 
in light of supposedly unlimited possibilities. But the possibilities 
have been limited by the demands of the technology and adherence to 
tradition. 

Americans have fallen prey to historicism and tradition, resting 
on laurels that were found in a haphazard manner. The scientific 
method, despite the efforts of the progressives and other liberalist 
attempts to change the schools to meet future needs, has been 
attacked and defeated »y more conservative essentialist and peren- 
nialist doctrines advocating factual information. The growing popu- 
larity of existential thought has indicated the displeasure of some 
people with the culture at present. In an effort to glean out of this 
society what is needed for one's own happiness, existential philoso- 
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phers are experiencing recent celebrated praise for their writings. 
It is suggested that behaviorist doctrines are also receiving more 
notoriety because they too have reduced education to simplistic 
terms. Concentrating on the "what" rather than the "why" of 
things, they have eliminated the study of causal factors behind man's 
nature. No longer does man need to really think about consequences 
or even causes; he is trained to respond to the proper conditions as 
desired by the ruling body. Just how these conditions are determined 
is a matter of conjecture unanswered by many educators. Because 
of the speed of change and value-free concepts in science, Americans 
have reverted to traditional methods, arrived at through the "know- 
ing" representatives in government and industry. 

Knowledge is increasing at an alarming rate, doubling every ten 
years.49 Americans have consequently become what Harvey Laudin 
calls "victinic of culture," because they have not been given the 
opportunity to think for themselves. In order to eliminate "prolonged 
infantilism" caused by a lack of faith in the public, Laudin advocates 
a return of public deliberation. 41 He contends that in order to ac- 
complish this, the schools must not only transmit the culture, but 
also show the method of problem-solving.4? This is in full agreement 
with Deweyan and reconstructionistic doctrines. 

Laudin feels Americans in the schools are taught to be proud of 
what they do not know.43 Argument in favor of educational problem- 
solving is not new. It is a revival of pragmatic and contemporary 
liberalist doctrines; but often educators are willing to grasp at any 
straws inorder to accomplish their proposed aims. The contemporary 
liberals consequently suffered at the hands of more conservative 
viewpoints and lost popularity because of their improper usage. 
Placing reconstructionism in the same category as other less popular 
progressive ideals has nullified its potentiality asa viable educational 
philosophy. The emphasis placed on the schools as the medium of 
social change has been virtually unheeded, as witnessed by undemo- 
cratic principles practiced in the schools. Although most educators 
would agree that democratic principles should be taught in the schools, 
few teach or practice these principles in the classroom. Instead, 
America's children learn democracy as a subject, and are not ac- 
corded the opportunity to practice it. 

Because of the transitional nature of American society and the 
corresponding lack of communication, America faces acrisis-culture. 
Even though liberalism espouses individual potentiality, a "cultural 
lag," a "new failure of nerve," and a "value-free concept of science" 
remain in the culture. Americans are witnessing, rather than de- 
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termining their own fate! A reconstruction of the educational goals 
is needed for the interchange of ideas so necessary for "defensible 
partiality" and "social consensus."44 Liberalism is a meaningless 
term unless it truly proposes individual participation. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY - PIONEER IN ENVIRONMENTALISM 


Ronald B. Childress 


Three decades ago, a student with only minimal literary inclina- 
tions would have been familiar with the writings of Aldous Huxley 
from CROME YELLOW to EYELESS IN GAZA. Today, only a brief 
ten years since his death, the situation has seemingly reversed, a 
relatively serious student of literature may well have read BRAVE 
NEW WORLD and nothing more. 

The paradoxical nature of such a reversal becomes evident through 
close scrutiny of the substance of Huxley's writings. More thana 
quarter of a century ago, Aldous Huxley was one of the pioneers who, 
through his writings, sought toawaken people to the inevitable effects 
of over-population, resource depletion, and ecological malfeasance. 
Ironically, these very causes have been some of the most fervently 
advocated rallying points of the activist young in recent years. 

Nonetheless, a plausible explanation for the failure to recognize 
the significance of the Huxleyean writings can be proposed. Ina 
prophetic sense, Aldous Huxley had the unfortunate fate of having 
his predictions come true, the result being a declining interest in 
his writings. Moreover, he had the disadvantage of being a relatively 
reasonable prophet. When contrasted to the doomsday writings of 
Paul Ehrlich, author of THE POPULATION BOMB and foremost pro- 
claimant of increasing population as man's most critical problem, 
the Huxleyean essays on overpopulation and resource depletion seem 
quite placid and unobtrusive in comparison. 1 Most certainly, the 
very substance and style of the Huxleyean writings facilitated their 
demise. In essence, a series of circumstances which truly perform 
the "kiss of death" for the advocate of any cause. 


Ronald B. Childress is a doctoral candidate in the Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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Evolution of An Environmentalist 


To comprehend and internalize the Huxleyean writings, it is neces- 
sary that he be viewed in relation to a time continum from past to 
present. Whether by happenstance or fate, Huxley's prophetic and 
often satirical messages were delivered at one of those climactic 
times in the history of man when eminent social, cultural, and poli- 
tical transpositions were in process. Characterized asa "child of a 
Victorian world that combined an intelligent reverence from the best 
that has been thought and said with a burning faith in the new age to 
be brought in by science," Aldous Huxley was one of the last novelists 
and essayists able to operate freely within this bipolar region.2 He 
was equally at ease in the domain of twentieth century scientism or 
in his Hudibrastic contempt of the materialistic values and absurdi- 
ties of bourgeois man. 

With the publication of his first novel, CROME YELLOW, in 1921, 
Huxley fast became an unappointed spokesman for his generation. It 
is noteworthy, however, that he did not speak for his generation as 
a whole; his writings were much too intellectual for the general popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, he voiced the sentiments of an important part 
of it, that segment described by Theodore Spencer as those people 
"who were at the same time the intellectually emancipated heirs of 
nineteenth-century liberalism and the victims of emotional confusion 
combined with moral sterility."3 In short, Aldoux Huxley was able 
to present, with growing seriousness and skill, the human situations 
which confronted most thinking people of his time. 


The Philosophy 

As a pioneer in the fight against overpopulation, resource deple- 
tion, and environmental destruction, one could legitimately suspect 
a substantial portion of Huxley's writings to relate to some aspect 
of Nature. Surprisingly, this is not the case. Nature plays a com- 
paratively unimportant role in Huxley's works, to the extent that, 
on occasion, he has been referred to as an urban novelist. 4 

The staunchness of the Huxleyean stand on environmental issues is, 
however, quite evident. The rationale is found in his continuous and 
life-long search for values. Though analyzing Nature as a source of 
value, he vehemently attacks the romantic conception which seeks to 
find in Nature the source of all wisdom and beneficence. Huxley warns 
that should man fail to realize this intrinsic worth and continue the 
callous exploitation of nature's resources, he will then be confronted 
with a far graver crisis than even the political struggle of opposing 
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ideologies.5 Furthermore, Huxley was drawn toward involvement in 
environmental issues by his belief that as awriter and public thinker, 
he should be concerned with the major public issues of the day, one 
of which was the maintenance and preservation of a quality environ- 
ment for all. 6 


The Crisis 

Fundamental to Huxleyean environmentalism was a deeply-rooted 
concern for the problem of overpopulation. Nonetheless, resource 
depletion, extractive agriculture and the resultant dwindling food 
supplies were also major Huxleyean causes. More important than 
Huxley's astute comments on environmental problems per se, was his 
insight into the effects deteriorating environmental quality held for 
the whole of human existence. It was toward the development of 
this realization in his readers that his writings were directed. 

As with other concerns, mention of the environmental crisis is 
scattered throughout his writings. On only two occasions did he 
attempt to solidify his "environmental philosophy" in a single work. 
The most informative of these essays, DOUBLE CRISIS, was pub- 
lished in 1950, the other, SCIENCE LIBERTY AND PEACE, in 1946. 

Huxley beheld the human race to be passing through atime of double 
level crisis--an upper level of political and economic crisis and a 
lower level of demographic and ecological crisis. Accordingly, he 
believed it impossible to solve the upper level problems without 
reference tothe problems inthe cosmic or biological basement.” At 
the very heart of this crisis of the lower level was the problem of 
increasing population versus decreasing food supply. The very nature 
of the problem, Huxley felt, prevented short term solution. Immedi- 
ately, the best man could do was to palliate the more dangerous 
symptoms and to begin developing plans for a genuine etiological 
treatment. 8 

Intensely concerned with scientific omnicompetence, Huxley didnot 
believe that improved technology (Artic agriculture, schemes for 
irrigating Central Asia, revolutions in plant-breeding, tundra and 
desert farming, etc.) or industrialism would provide the extra food 
necessary to bridge the ever-widening gap between dwindling food 
supplies and an expanding population. To Huxley, industrialism was 
merely the systematized exploration of wasting assets, at times 
rationalized as progress, while inreality it is merely an acceleration 
in the rate of exploitation. ? 
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Related Aspects 


As noted previously, Huxley was cognizant of environmental prob- 
lems, particularly those associated with overpopulation, as effecting 
the whole of human existence, He judiciously forecast the ramifi- 
cations of overpopulation influencing the balance of world power, 
political systems, economic institutions, and the total psycho-social 
state of the individual. 

World Power. --In the context of nationalism, a shift in the balance 
of power constitutes a temptation to wage war with the nation be- 
coming stronger as the aggressor and the weakening nation as the 
defendant. Huxley projected that just such a shift will take place 
whenever the birth-rates of two equally industrialized nations change 
such that onehas an increasing and predominantly youthful population, 
while the other has a population that is growing smaller and older, 10 

Political Systems. --In the Huxleyean political framework, demo- 
cracy is, among other things, the ability to sayno. In countries 
where the gap between numbers and resources is quite large, govern- 
ment control of capital, labor, production and consumption becomes 
inevitable, In other words, wherever the nightmare of Malthus has 
come true, political institutions tend inevitably toward totalitarian- 
ism, 11 

Economic Institutions.--Since in most countries the relationship 
between numbers of people and resources is unfavorable, it becomes 
necessary to reconcile biological facts with human values. Economi- 
cally speaking, labor would be more abundant than goods, thus the 
individual would be compelled to work long hours for very little pay. 
Thus, there would be no accumulation of purchasing power between 
the individuals and the holders of political and economic power, 12 

Psycho-social Aspects.--The logical long-range solution to over- 
population, according to Huxley, was a world population policy with 
mandated birth control. Notwithstanding, he believed the psycho- 
social concerns of such a policy were questionable. Biologically and 
historically the large family is more normal than the small. Man- 
dated birth control would create patterns of sexual and familial life 
which are in some ways profoundly unsatisfactory to children and 
adults. When behavior that is biologically normal is sacrificed to 
modern civilization, humans tend to become maladjusted and un- 
balanced, Irregardless of the consequences, Huxley sincerely believed 
modified behavior patterns were the lesser of two evils when con- 
trasted with uncontrolled birth rates. 13 
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A Proposed Plan : 
In addition to his advocacy of a world population policy, Huxley 

recommended several other proposals for attaining and preserving a 

quality environment for all. This series of proposals included: 

1. Development of a plan to repair the damage already done 
to the earth's cultivated lands. 

2. Development of a plan to replace destructive methods of 
farming and forestry by methods more in harmony with 
the laws of nature. 

3. Construction of a plan to discover and develop new 
sources of raw materials. 

4. Increased research into the means of getting more food 
from the sea. 

5. Increased directed research toward the development of 
universally available surrogates for the present sources 
of power and industrial production. 

6. Continued research into the possible peaceful uses of 

nuclear fission, 14 


Conclusions 


That Aldoux Huxley was a pioneer in the quest for environment 
quality is without question. He stands at the forefront as an advo- 
cate of population control during the first half of the century. The 
Huxleyean influence on contemporary writers is much in evidence. 
One need only compare Huxley's DOUBLE CRISIS and Ehrlich's THE 
POPULATION BOMB to discover manifestations of this influence. 

The veracity of the Huxleyean projections is well documented as 
one peruses current literature. A February, 1974, report from the 
United Nations' Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) relates: 

1. The world has indeed reached a critical point where people 
are ever more plentiful, the food is ever more scarce and 
expensive--something has to give. 

2. Between 400-600 million of the world's 4 billion people go 
hungry each day. 

3. Population is increasing so much faster than food that by 
late 1974 the world may move into a "food deficit posi- 
tion," 

4. World food reserves are below 30 days supply--the lowest 
since records have been kept. 15 

Walter Pawley, of the FAO policy advisory bureau, sees two major 
technical breakthroughs as necessary to continue producing enough 
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food to maintain the world's population. First, the perfection of 
techniques for continuous crop cultivation in the humid tropics, and 
secondly, greater use of the sea through lower cost techniques for 
desalinization and increased use of marine food sources. 

The FAOisnot alone in its predictions. Concurrently, other groups 
and authors are projecting similar fates for mankind. Most notable 
among these is a systems analysis based study, THE LIMITS TO 
GROWTH, published by The Club of Rome. Utilizing the most ad- 
vanced scientific techniques, the most current data, and the most 
prominent experts throughout the world, it concluded as follows: 

If the present growth trends in world population, industrial- 
ization, pollution, food production, and resource depletion 
continue unchanged, the limits of growth on this planet will 
be reached sometime within the next one hundred years. The 
most probable result will be a rather sudden and uncontrol- 
lable decline in both population and industrial capacity. 16 

Without doubt, the human race has arrived at a critical point in 
its development. There is, however, a certain irony in the situation. 
Excluding one variable, contemporary projections and conclusions are 
almost verbatim the words of Aldous Huxley some 30 years previous, 
the major difference being the decrease in that one variable, time. 
Perhaps, the fate of man has already been determined. 

Nonetheless, Aldoux Huxley was truly a man ahead of his time. 
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THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENT AND THE DIALECTIC OF SEX: 
THE FAILURE OF POSITIVE SCHISM 


John Ryskamp 
SWEENEY: Birth, and copulation, and death. 
That's all, that's all, that's all, that's all, 


Birth, and copulation, and death. 


DORIS: I'd be bored. 


--T. S. Eliot, SWEENEY AGONISTES 


In the mid-1960's the women's movement in America emerged from 
a slough of despondency in which it had been mired since the passage 
of the constitutional amendment granting women the right to vote 
(1920). Building on the picture of economic discrimination offered 
by the President's Commission on the Status of Women in 1963, a 
group of "committed, knowledgeable, largely middle-aged, "1 white, 
working, middle-class women formed the National Organization for 
Women in 1966. The purpose of the organization was, and continues 
to be, to effect "equal treatment (of women) in hiring and promo- 
tion. "2 However, despite the landmark nature of NOW and the rela- 
tively far-reaching change it sought tomake in American-society, by 
1969 it was clear that many women were rejecting the economic out- 
look of the organization. The leaders and many of the women of this 
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movement out of NOW had been made aware of a more personal and 
intimate form of sexism during their experiences with New Left and 
anti-war groups. Their complaint about NOW was, in the main, that 
it was not concerned with exploring and rooting out sexism in personal 
relationships or with eliminating or modifying social institutions 
that attempted to foster sexist relationships, such as the nuclear 
family, marriage and public education. 

The movement out of NOW, which gained the title of the Women's 
Liberation. Front, was not a sudden, particularly dramatic, or espe- 
cially coherent phenomenon. However, by 1970 it was evident that 
NOW and the Women's Liberation Front were two separate entities, 
with considerable differences between them. There was, and in fact 
still is, an effort to put a positive face on the schism. One writer 
said this when trying to describe the split: 

Diversity within a movement can be a strength, for there is 
no one problem or one solution. Certain women's liberation 
groups may be trying to recruit for a political revolutionary 
movement yet find some of their members graduating from 
consciousness-raising group sessions to affiliation with a 
NOW chapter. In turn, many NOW chapters have lost mem- 
bers to the liberation groups. Women lawyers have on occa- 
sion separated from the more diffuse organizations, the 
better to focus on campaigns making greater use of their 
skills. Other groups may concentrate on demonstrations 
protesting sex imagery in the media or beauty pageants. 
There is far more risk in frantically dissipating one's efforts 
by doing a great variety of things than on organizational 
splitting. 3 
However, much as women on both ends of the feminist continuum may 
eschew criticism of their sisters (even Robin Morgan, self-avowed 
radical member of the Women's Liberation Front, will not criticize 
her straighter sisters), 4 there is a world of difference between the 
comment of Eileen Hernandez (former President of NOW) that "I like 
men--the ones that are liberated," and Ti-Grace Atkinson's absolute 
rejection of men as class oppressors and her refusal to appear with 
them except as a matter of "class confrontation."6 The question of 
sex, in fact, is the one upon which, basically, the movement split. 
Betty Friedan herself defined the terms of the split when she de- 
livered this biting criticism to more militant feminists: "The gut 
issues of this revolution involve employment and education. . . and 
not sexual fantasy."7 Women in the movement seem to be unanimous 
in their willingness to fight for basic economic security and equality. 
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The question is: is that the only step that needs to be taken in order 
to end sexism in America? Indeed, can democratic capitalism be non- 
sexist? And just what is sexism? 

It is on this last question that the movement has foundered. Women 
unwilling to believe that economic equality and the ending of obvious 
manifestations of sexism will end what they see as sexism, have 
formed more radical women's groups. Other women do not believe 
that sexism is a necessary part of institutions like the nuclear 
family, marriage and so on, and have stuck with NOW. This split is 
often viewed as the difference in outlook between old and young women 
in the movement, and, in fact, Betty Friedan's comment about sex 
fantasies and the revolution was directed toward younger feminists. 8 
The fact that the Women's Liberation Front has made a virtual 
prisoner of sex does not mean that the Front has united completely 
or even partially onthe matter of whether togive it adeath sentence 
or, in fact, just "what" to do with it. The Front has broken down, 
not necessarily organizationally (although some of that has come 
about due to in-fighting), but ideologically due to its inability to 
resolve, or even, to my mind, to perceive correctly, the question of 
sex. The matter of the sexual response has either been overlooked 
or insufficiently considered by women who would like to question 
every institution that involves women. Asa result, it appears that 
each woman has made her own separate peace with the question and 
subscribed to varying degrees to traditional sexual institutions -- 
marriage, heterosexuality or lesbianism, family and so on. The 
Women's Liberation Front, in which this question has been most 
fruitfully discussed so far, has thus broken down because of an in- 
ability to unite on the basic question, despite a rear guard action, 
similar to that of NOW, which says that the women of the front are 
just working things out at their own pace and in their own way. Judith 
Hole and Ellen Levine, authors of the recently published REBIRTH OF 
FEMINISM, put the split in terms which belie the bitterness of 
Betty Friedan's comment quoted above: 

The women's liberation branch of the movement has under- 
gone since its inception an extraordinary rate of growth. 
Having rejected traditional analyses and organizational pat- 
terns, its chronology has, much more than that of the 
women's rights branch, been marked by important conceptual 
and structural changes. Although the movement has been 
described as being in astate of organizational flux, it is well 
to keep in mind the fact that the very freshness and newness 
of its approach to both thought and structure, which produces 
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problems, is likely to provide the creativity to solve those 
problems. ? 

This discussion will focus on the sexual philosophies, and their social 
implications, of several women who are leaders in the Women's Liber- 
ation Front. They cover every belief from the rejection of men by 
Ti-Grace Atkinson to the embracing of women by the Radical Lesbians. 
It is hoped that by moving along the continuum (and the philosophies 
to be detailed do tend to work out that way)of radical feminist sexual 
thought, some of the points that tend to make the Front dissolve 
will become clear. 

Ti-Grace Atkinson was president of NOW's New York City chapter 
as well as its national fundraiser in 1966-67, before she left the 
organization in 1968.19 Her arguments with NOW were that she re- 
sented its traditional organizational set-up and she disagreed with 
NOW's determination to push for reform of abortion laws, not out- 
right repeat of them.11 she founded The October 17th Movement 
(named for the date on which she left NOW), later called The Femi- 
nists, which was from its beginning a theory-action group.12 Atkin- 
son is one of the leading theorists of the women's movement, and 
foremost among the actions she advocates are giving up men and 
giving up love. Atkinson says, "I have almost no personal life left. 
Many women are not ready to give that up yet. But when they see 
that they're not so much giving up something as getting rid of it, 
they will. "13 Her major theoretical writings involve analyzing the 
need to give up sex and love, both, in her view, fundamental male 
means of enslaving females. The Feminists as a group have suffered 
dissent because of rules that some members feel are almost fascistic 
(such as the one that states that no more than one-third of the mem- 
bers of The Feminists can be married or living with a man).14 In 
fact, they are (or were) the most vociferously anti-male group in 
the entire movement.15 Atkinson herself left the group in mid-1969 
when a resolution was passed, directed at her and her supposed ten- 
dency to dominate media coverage of The Feminists, stating that 
the woman speaking for the group to reporters would be chosen by 
lots; she said this was "wrong on principle. "16 

Atkinson's political construction of sexual relationships may be 
one reason why her ideas have not united radical feminists. She is at 
one with them almost to the heart of the present heterosexual love 
match, stating that it involves domination for the men, oppression 
for the women. And yet her solution for the problem, a simply re- 
jection of men, sex and love, does not take account of homosexuality 
and really begs the question: what is the basis of sexual response? 
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It is fine to call for a rejection of men, but what about the condi- 
tioning women and men undergo that propels them into responding 
sexually to eachother or tomembers of their own sex and calls forth 
from Betty Friedan a criticism of women who are looking into this 
situation? It seems that what Atkinson failed to do in forming her 
philosophy was to tell women what they were supposed to do with 
their sexual fantasies (as Friedan herself calls the sexual response), 
their conditioned sexual response to men or women. Atkinson ap- 
parently can reject it out of hand and go on to despise men for the 
class they now form, which is undoubtedly why the rhetoric of The 
Feminists could escalate so easily into man-hating. However, Atkin- 
son herself pronounced the following self-fulfilling prophecy, when 
she talked about what would ultimately become the response of mili- 
tant women who were not willing to give up men: "The basic issue is 
consistency between belief and acts. Of course, you know that every 
woman in the movement is married to the single male feminist exist- 
ing."17 Unless she could explain away the sexual desire, Atkinson 
should have known that the "single male feminist" idea would come 
back to haunt her. Lacking the wherewithal to point up anything 
wrong with heterosexuality, she could not really unite feminists 
behind her idea of giving up sex. 

From the outset, then, Atkinson demanded a sacrifice from women 
in America that most were unwilling to make. It is clear that she 
oversimplified the problem and mistakenly believed that the hatred 
for man the oppressor would outweigh the conditioned sexual desire 
for men and the attendant rationalization that permitted even radi- 
cal women to keep their men. 

Roxanne Dunbar, another theoretician of the women's movement, 
is one of the few famous women's leaders who is of working-class 
origins. She is the daughter of a cowboy and left her husband and 
one year old child after reading de Beauvoir's THE SECOND SEx. 18 
Her approach to sexism is Marxist, like Atkinson's. In her "magnum 
opus" to date, FEMALE LIBERATION AS THE BASIS FOR SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION, she utilized the Marxist frame of reference within 
which to analyze the woman's dilemma in Western scciety. Men be- 
come a class against which women must struggle for their economic 
freedom.19 Her economic position may not be very different from 
Atkinson's, but her approach to sex is. Dunbar supports a good deal 
of consciousness-raising leading to political activity, but although 
she does "not find men all that oppressed in this society, though I 
hear men and women all the time argue that men are just as op- 
pressed, "20.she is not an exponent of rejecting sex, at least the 
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fantasy aspect of it. She was the first feminist to advocate mas- 
turbation as an alternative to what she sees as the slavery of hetero- 
sexuality.21 It thus appears that Dunbar has come face to face with 
women who can reject men intellectually, but not sexually. Her 
position is more sympathetic than the sexually uncomprehending 
abstinence of Ti-Grace Atkinson, but by no means has Dunbar made 
the connection between a conditioned social role, which admittedly 
is easier to trace and easier to deal with, and an undeniably condi- 
tioned sexual role. It seems evident that none of the leaders of the 
women's movement have read of B.F. Skinner's work, or if they have, 
they have not discovered its applicability tosexual response, and they 
have apparently taken only the more blatantly political lessons of 
writers like Kate Millett to heart. Dunbar has not, and toa reply 
such as "Why even masturbate?" to her suggestion that women mas- 
turbate over men instead of sleeping with them, she would have no 
answer. Instead, she is pursuing the Marxist formula of joining the 
struggle of women with that of other oppressed minorities and is 
running up against black militant women who protest that it is they 
who have had economic ascendency over their men and feel that it is 
their men whom they should be boosting, not themselves.22 To such 
a response as this, Dunbar must be struck dumb, for she is not ina 
position to ask them why they have a preoccupation with men in the 
first place. With her economic outlook, she can only sympathize and 
agree with black women as they perpetuate the family and make 
"their men" into sex objects through the conditioned disaster of 
heterosexuality. 

Shulamith Firestone, despite her many activities in the women's 
movement, is even more unclear on the matter of sexuality than 
either Atkinson or Dunbar. In 1967 she helped found New York Radical 
Women, 23 later called Redstockings, later the New York Radical 
Feminists.24 One of the major tenets of the Redstockings was that 
women are in no way responsible for their oppression and that men, 
not women, must change their behavior (the so-called "pro woman" 
line).25 This, joined with the idea that men form an oppressor class 
and must be dealt with collectively through political action, formed 
the basis of the New York Radical Feminists, after the Redstockings 
died out over protests that sympathizing with women stuck in oppres- 
sive roles had become defense of those roles when those women could 
not fight their way out of them. While rejecting the ae that 
sexism could be ended by "a purely economic revolution," 6 the Femi- 
nists largely dedicated themselves to political action and conscious- 
ness-raising leading to political action. Despite its heavy rhetoric 
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against men, the Feminists apparently did not rule out heterosexual 
relationships. They said that "healthy" love and "non-oppressive" 
relationships would be possible when "the need to 'control' the growth 
of another is substituted by the love 'for' the growth of another. "27 
This reads very much like the group is talking strictly about hetero- 
sexual relationships, and believes that the idyllic world will be popu- 
lated with free-thinking heterosexual couples. That one cannot be 
sure is indicative of the haziness with which the group approached 
the basis of heterosexuality. Firestone herself says that most 
women prefer sex with men and should have it, without, of course, 
letting themselves be put into oppressive relationships, and Anne 
Koedt, who co-founded the New York Radical Feminists with Fire- 
stone, says: "You have to be honest with yourself, to take each step 
when it's real to you. We have just so much tolerance for change."'28 
It would have been more appropriate if Koedt had substituted "in- 
vestigation" for "change," for one can clearly see a strengthening 
position on the righteousness of heterosexuality, which is a definite 
source of ideological friction between her and Atkinson, although 
Atkinson's position, as one can see, is by no means a standard by 
which one should measure deviation. The blase assurance that women's 
sexual desire for men (or men's sexual desire for women or one's 
sexual desire for amember of one's own sex)is amatter for prefer- 
ence and not a result of years of tragic conditioning is clear proof 
of how far Firestone is from a cautious self-examination of her 
sexual desires. Even the timid sexplorer Dunbar said: "I don't think 
we should assume anything until we have questioned everything, "29 
although there is some question, due to the context in which the 
remark was made, whether even this was a reference to a casual 
acceptance of sexual conditioning. 

Whatever influence Firestone's underlying acceptance of hetero- 
sexuality had on efforts by members of the Feminists to probe be- 
neath the acceptance of sex, the group was torn by dissent and dis- 
banded by late 1970.39 Questions of organization and power were 
dominant, as they have been in almost every schism in the radical 
feminist movement, but it is hardly necessary tosay that awareness 
of the sentence of sexual desire, and hence sexism, that women and 
men are under, would have made the women think twice about break- 
ing up in the face of issues that are secondary and trivial when com- 
pared to the sexual self-assurance shown by leaders such as Fire- 
stone. 

Robin Morgan goes even further away from a questioning of sexu- 
ality. Editor of the famous SISTERHOOD IS POWERFUL, Morgan 
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got her experience in politics in the peace and civil rights movements 
before turning, apparently without any particular rage in mind, to 
the women's movement.3! In 1970, she led women in a takeover of 
what she called the "radical 'cum' life-style paper" RAT and delivered 
this broadside: 

And let's put one lie to rest for all time: the lie that men 

are oppressed, too, by sexism--thelie that there can be such 

a thing as "men's liberation groups." Oppression is some- 

thing that one group of people commits against another group 

specifically because of a "threatening" characteristic shared 

by the latter group--skin color or sex or age, etc. The op- 

pressors are in a quandary for being masters (racism hurts 

whites, sexual stereotypes are harmful to men) but those 

masters are not "oppressed.'' Any master has the alterna- 

tive of divesting himself of racism or sexism--the oppressed 

have no alternative--for they have no power--but to fight. 

In the long run, Women's Liberation will of course free men 

--but inthe short run it's going to "cost" men a lot of privi- 

lege, which no one gives up willingly or easily. Sexism is not 

the fault of women--kill your fathers, not your mothers. 32 
However, she ended that salvo with this tear-jerker: 

We are rising powerful in our unclean bodies; bright glowing 

mad inour inferior brains; wild hair flying, wild eyes staring, 

wild voices keening; undaunted by blood we who hemorrhage 

every twenty-eight days; laughing at our beauty we who have 

lost our sense of humor: mourning for all each precious one 

of us might have been in this one living time-place had she 

not been born a woman; stuffing our fingers into our mouths 

to stop the screams of fear and hate and pity for men we 

have loved and love still; tears in our eyes and bitterness in 

our mouths for children we couldn't have, or couldn't "not" 

have, or didn't want, or didn't want "yet," or wanted and had 

in this place and this time of horror... . 3 
One notes the emphasis at one point on the fact that women want 
liberated men they can love ("men we have loved. . ."), which conjures 
up the comment of Ti-Grace Atkinson. In fact, Morgan is virtually 
"the" most traditional of radical feminists, despite her keening and 
hemorrhaging. For instance, she is married--she and herhusband now 
form a "two-member commune"--and had a child in 1969, of which 
she said: "You have to keep the revolution going in your life. Having 
children in The Movement is a tremendous act of affirmation. If you 
really believe in what you believe, having achild becomes all the more 
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radicalizing, all the more reason to fight "94 What is unclear is what 
it is that Morgan believes. She does not believe in criticizing her 
straighter sisters, but this implies that she herself is radical, a 
statement her own situation belies. She is so far beyond questioning 
her sexuality that one is forced to return to radical first principles 
by asking why any woman would have achild in an already overpopulated 
world where thousands of children need attention as individuals. Mor- 
gan's own act seems one of egotism, and, in fact, the further one 
recedes into an acceptance of heterosexuality, the more this ego- 
tism and self-satisfaction become evident. 

Finally, one comes across women like Alice Rossi, who forcefully 
calls one of her articles "Women: Terms of Liberation" and then 
proceeds to denounce more radical feminists from a position of 
clucking heterosexual self-satisfaction that makes one truly marvel 
that her name and the term "women's liberation" could be uttered in 
the same breath. Here is her description of how she found the "man" 
she was on the lookout for: "He is something she looks for, and when 
she finds him, she marries him. It didn't just happen that my hus- 
band is supportive; I chose him in part because he was. "35 And this, 
in passing: "But most women do not wish to live embattled and man- 
less lives. . . ."36 No wonder the women's movement is floundering 
so; the supposedly radical feminist leaders have been fantasizing 
lovely theories to support a heterosexuality whose foundations none 
of them are facing up to. This type of hypocrisy, while unconscious 
(hopefully), makes it impossible for these women to see men as they 
really are: creatures of the same sexual situation as women who 
have a power that allows them to enforce their sexual preference. 
Robin Morgan is patently wrong when she states that "any master has 
the alternative of divesting himself of sexism." One might say, if 
one wanted to be cutting, that men will give up their sexism when 
Robin gives up her man. True, most men have some conscious aware- 
ness of their power and could divest themselves of it to an extent 
(maybe to the extent of giving equal pay for equal work), but they are 
as unable to fathom their sexuality as the leading feminists are. The 
"healthy neternerennety that June Sochen advocates in her book 
MOVERS AND SHAKERS?” (ahistory of the American feminist move- 
ment) is a chimera; no such thing exists. 

Of course, neither does healthy lesbianism. In '"Women-Identified 
Women, " six lesbians attempt in a tortuously rationalized essay, to 
validate their sexual conditioning and, indeed, after first skipping 
over the question of sexism in sexuality they succeed fairly well in 
lining up the radical lesbians with other oppressed groups in a fight 
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against society. The essay begins: 
What is a lesbian? A lesbian is the rage of all women con- 
densed to the point of explosion. She is the woman who, often 
beginning at an extremely early age, acts in accordance with 
her inner compulsion to be a more complete and freer human 
being than her society--perhaps then, but certainly later-- 
cares to allow her, 38 
Note the slick way in which the whole issue of conditioning is circum- 
vented by making lesbianism a political response. The excerpt begins 
fairly sanely by indicating that lesbianism is a compulsion, but it 
ends by declaring that it is a compulsion "to be a more complete and 
freer human being," a virtuoso piece of rationalizing. Throughout 
there is a kind of marvelous ignorance of conditioning. 

In fact, when, as lesbians protest, even supposedly liberated women 
act uneasy around them, there is a marvelous kind of ignorance and 
sham being displayed. It is astonishing that the women's movement, 
which has harvested so much insight and taken social awareness so 
far because of an acute awareness of the conditioning behind social 
roles, has stumbled so frightfully when the matter has come down 
to understanding that any response based on a sexual attraction--the 
very heart of treating a human being as an object--is the primary 
form of sexism. This explains what the reader may see as the undue 
viciousness of this piece. It does not arise out of disdain for the 
women's movement, but out of despair at statements by leaders who 
have settled down with "the only liberated man" that what they see 
as the goals of women's liberation constitute anything but a sugar- 
coated "status quo." 

Although one does not see the matter of the acceptance of sex 
when it is surrounded by the rhetoric of movement in-fighting or 
theorizing, the very peculiar settlement with sex that each woman 
described here has made, makes it obvious that this is the question 
that has made philosophical unity impossible in, and squandered the 
mighty energies of, the American women's movement. This revela- 
tion, in turn, leads one to brood unhappily on the tendency of leaders 
to abandon the intellectual inquiry, once power and influence are 
achieved, that led them to power and influence in the first place. 
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CAREER EDUCATION REVISITED 


James J. Van Patten 


Career education is as old as time. It has been consistently sup- 
ported by societies, Apprenticeship training historically served to 
provide an avenue for on-the-job training. Plato's Ideal Society out- 
lined a class structure where everyone had a job that required his 
unique talents, Plato provided the base for the Classical-Christian 
Tradition with its emphasis on authority and responsibility in career 
decisions. Young apprentices were expected not only to engage in on- 
the-job training but also to adhere to accepted modes of conduct. 
For Aristotle public and private conduct were equally important, and 
rigorous moral indoctrination was part of the apprenticeship process, 

Along with on-the-job training and moral indoctrination, adherence 
to tribal and social customs was rigorously enforced, Codes of honor, 
loyalty, rites of passage (religious, educational, maturation cere- 
monies) patriotism and institutional respect were accepted as the 
natural order of society. John Locke and Jean Jacques Rousseau, like 
Plato, interpreted social rules and principles through their social 
contracts, Primitive man entered into social contracts in order to 
protect property and rights of others. Society in turn provided 
routes for full employment. 

The Classical-Christian tradition enforced institutional obedience 
through persuasion or punishment, The concept, my institution right 
or wrong, led to acceptance on faith of leadership decisions. The 
Divine Right of Kings dissipated as governance was taken over by 
even larger groups. 

In 1859, Darwin's theory of evolution set the base for an expanded 
social consciousness, emphasizing rights of individuals. Social change 
and adaptation to environment thinking brought about concepts of 
process espoused in educational theory by John Dewey and William 
James. In economics and political theory, these concepts were es- 
poused by advocates of 8-hour days, child labor laws, anti-trust 
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legislation, civil rights legislation, minimum wage laws, and collec- 
tive negotiations. 

As responses to the issues raised by Classical Christian Tradi- 
tion's, emphasis on authority and responsibility in social institutions 
and the Darwinian base for social change and evolutionary adaptation 
to environment, ideologies evolved ranging from Dictatorship to 
Communism to Democracy, all new wine in old bottles. That is, each 
had been practiced in some form throughout history. From Greece 
and Rome to the Monarchy of England, the Classical-Christian Tra- 
dition had its adherents. Pluralistic societies such as the United 
States were deeply influenced by the Classical-Christian Tradition 
as seen in manifest destiny, rugged individualism and laissez-faire, 
Communistic and socialistic nations stressed elements of the Classi- 
cal-Christian Tradition as espoused by Plato in a communal and con- 
trolled class society. But whatever the ideology, career education 
was considered an effective method for enabling the younger genera- 
tion to gain practical, useful skills together with the moral indoctri- 
nation necessary to mature into effective social membership. 

In the United States, the emphasis on career education in the past 


two years grows out of American social conflict and a number of 
social myths. 


The American Awakening 


The American position of power and prestige in the world com- 
munity is no longer what it once was, The existential view of limits 
is more clearly seen. These limits are those of political and economic 
power as well as of an integrated philosophy of commitment to demo- 
cratic ideals, The limits in institutional growth, the declining stan- 
dard of living seen in increased shortages of goods, and internal 
dissention are symptoms of the changing American position within 
the world community. Although persisting beliefs of power and 
prestige are held by many, there is an American awakening to the 
fact of limits--an inevitable consequence of social decline. Part of 
the decline lies in the failure of a people's strength and will to use 
their most persistent efforts and best resources to find substitute 
goods for those now scarce, to utilize present technology more 
effectively and to provide relevant education for a vast new future. 
Career Education can provide promising new directions for education 
if used with adequate planning and due caution with regard to various 
myths that confront educators. 
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The Myth of Simplicity 


Americans historically have sought simplistic answers to complex 
issues. Career education is too often sought for its powers asa 
universal panacea for all educational ills. For career education to 
be successful, a careful theoretical basis must be laid. It may be 
valuable for some students and not for others. It may be helpful in 
some institutions and not in others. There may be geographical and 
regional needs that make career education helpful only when these 
needs are taken into consideration. In arush to implement something 
new, the historical antecedents of career education may be ignored. 
Issues faeing manpower and career decisions are complex. They in- 
volve much more than changing curriculum from K through 12 to in- 
clude career education. There should be continuing and careful analy- 
sis of the reasons for implementing curriculum change as well as 
overall aims and objectives of democratic education. Career educa- 
tion is not a cure-all but when used with all other methodology and 
curriculum will prove of value. 


The Myth of Universality 


The concept of universal and free public education has been mis- 
understood and misinterpreted to include one track curriculum. 
Formerly, educators criticized the system that provided liberal arts 
college entrance type courses and required everyone to matriculate 
in elementary and high school in this curriculum. The first half of 
the 19th century saw the rise of electives to offer students a wide 
selection of courses designed to meet their interests. There is real 
danger that educators will commit the same error with career edu- 
cation and force it upon every student whether or not he wants, 
needs, has an interest in or will utilize such education. There should 
be continuing points at which astudent could elect not to take career 
education so that he can concentrate on his major areas of interest. 
If the purpose of career education is as Sidney P. Marland, Jr., indi- 
cates to aid inresolving unemployment and other social issues among 
disadvantaged and inner-city pupils, should not some consideration 
be given to providing career education specially designed to meet 
these individual needs (Gehret, 1972). This does not mean a two- 
ladder system, but rather fullest potential for utilizing effectively 
human resources operating with needs, interests and talents of pupils 
through an expanded range of electives including career education. 
The Syracuse Plan (Today's Education, 1973), for example, provides 
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an integrated and inseparable total life-centered curriculum which 
includes career education. In the degree to which such a program 
does not detract from pupil curriculum needs it will provide a bal- 
anced program that will provide for abetter more productive career, 
However, as in other curricula, readiness is an important considera- 
tion. Moving career education to early elementary school as a uni- 
versal requirement may be unwise because pupils have no experience 
upon which to utilize the information gained. Career education should 
be incorporated into the elective systems as soon as it can be mean- 
ingful to pupils. No one would want to impart information about 
careers that would be irrelevant to the readiness stage of pupils. 
Finally, a child may at an early stage be committed to an occupation 
or career. He should be given the opportunity not only to understand 
the world of occupations when he is ready to appreciate and incor- 
porate this learning but, in addition, should be given the opportunity 
to study his occupation choice. The myth of universality is particu- 
larly dangerous when utilized to sell a current fad or popular style. 
Educators in recent times have tried to be all things to all people and 
too frequently have served no single person effectively. Career edu 

cation, itself a valuable opportunity to provide new and important 
directions for education of the nation's youth, may be oversold 
through a bandwagon technique. This oversell along with many other 
innovative, experimental programs could result in teachers finding 
it more effective just to return to the good old curriculum. Exam- 
ples of oversell are seen in recent proposals to assign every student 
in high school to paid employment during part of the school day (Hum- 
mel and Nagle, 1973). This myth of universality which suggests a 
one-track curriculum does not provide for individualization instruc- 
tion so necessary to meet pupil needs. 


The Myth of Experience 


Career education, a worthy objective and useful route to aiding 
pupils in life-long decision-making, has often been sold because it 
provides pupils with more experience. Experience is valuable and 
important. However, without adequate theory to provide a base for 
understanding the implications of career education, little is left but 
mechanical training. Sidney Hook best illustrates this fallacy of 
experience by noting that inferences are drawn that experience itself 
is education. Any series of experiences, the more direct and dynamic 
the better, are then seen as worthy substitutes for formal schooling 
which is often disparaged as artificial experience. In short, having 
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an experience is identified with knowing or understanding it (Hook, 
1971). John Dewey makes a central distinction between experiences 
that are "educative" and experiences that are "non-educative" or 
"mis-educative." The first are those that result in increased knowl- 
edge and understanding, in informed attitudes or convictions, and in 
learning how to generalize from theory topractice so as to meet new 
situations intelligently and with ability choose from competing al- 
ternatives of action. The second or "mis-educative" are experiences 
that give excitement but not genuine insight. They may result in 
mechanical training or conditioning that incapacitate individuals when 
the situations of life change and must be met by intelligent selection 
of available alternatives (Hook, 1971). Career education may be 
mis-educative in the degree towhich it provides training rather than 
understanding which can be generalized to life situations. As Dewey 
noted, the more experience the better negates a fundamental aim of 
learning which is what kind of person one is to become, what sort of 
self is in the making, what kind of world is being made (Dewey, 1922), 
Career education to be effective needs to be person-centered and not 
career-centered. The question of individual need and satisfaction is 
of more importance than institutional or instructional need in the 
sense of quality not quantity of experience as being of most import. 
Our attempts tomake education relevant should be oriented to those 
for whom it purports to exist. It is a fact of educational life that 
we are tinkerers with curriculum, organization and method, often 
enjoying our innovative model building and loosing sight of the pupil 
to be served. Career education often misinterprets learning by doing, 
suggesting that on-the-job training will provide understandings and 
skills without additional input. This is not the case. Doing is part 
of learning only when it is directed by ideas which the doing tests. 
Doing then is the experimenting that is guided by an hypothesis not 
the blind action that never reaches the level of an experiment. It is 
true we learn by doing; it isnot true that all doing is a form of learn- 
ing (Hook, 1971), (Dewey, 1958). Thus, the question as to the conse- 
quences of activities encompassed in acareer education program are 
most vital for program development. 


The Myth of Place 


The myth that career education needs to have a unique building or 
institution in which to take place is most costly to society and wastes 
material and human resources. Massive expenditures for vocational- 
technical schools, career education centers and community junior 
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colleges operates on a fallacious basic assumption. This assumption 
is that career education requires a unique, particular, concrete in- 
stitution. S. P. Marland, Jr., states that community colleges are 
uniquely positioned to contribute to the realization of career educa- 
tion because they have close ties with business and industry, hold a 
special promise for the disadvantaged, and are not encrusted with 
the inhibiting and generally useless "traditions" which block needed 
change. To be successful career education will require initiatives in 
abundance (Marland, 1972). To suggest that present institutional 
space is inadequate or that existing administrations and staffs in 
four-year colleges and universities are incapable of providing rich 
career programs is aserious fallacy. Present four-year colleges and 
universities have a wide variety of professional and technical pro- 
grams with well staffed departments whose competencies for sup- 
porting vocational and/or career educational interests are well known. 
The duplication of facilities is a costly and useless activity. New 
community colleges and technical schools are often built within a 
few miles of a land grant college or university, resulting in declining 
enrollment and under-utilized facilities and staff. Existing institu- 
tions of higher education have established excellent working relations 
with business and industrial leaders. These institutions have con- 


tinually evaluated their competencies as an article of faith. To 
suggest existing institutions are encrusted with useless "traditions" 
and inhibiting methods may be in reality referring to the fact that 
administration and staffs of such institutions are vitally concerned 
with adequate and sufficient planning prior to change. The number 


of fads which have been implemented without adequate planning in 
public schools underline the value of caution in implementing change 
program. It is suggested that a national planning board be organized 
to suggest integration of new programs into existing institutions 
where feasible and possible and to prevent overbuilding of unneeded 
facilities and underutilization of highly qualified human resources, 


The Myth of Control 


Social control in any organized society is a fact of life, The degree 
of such control is what determines the difference between a demo- 
cratic and non-democratic society. Advocates of career education 
stress the importance of steering more youths into trades and tech- 
nologies where job openings are and training for manpower needs 
(Gehret, 1972). In a Democratic society pupils should be given facts 
concerning manpower needs, but should not be forced, persuaded or 
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encouraged to enter certain fields and not others because of employ- 
ment opportunities. Students should be given factual information 
and allowed to come to their own career decisions. No one should be 
denied an opportunity to choose a profession whether or not there is 
current unemployment. In addition, no student should be denied an 
opportunity to study if he does not have a career goal in mind. Some 
students want to gain knowledge and understanding of the world for 
its own sake, In apluralistic society such freedom of choice is vital. 

Byrl R. Shoemaker, Ohio State Director of Vocational Education, 
underlines one of the most serious of all problems for public educa- 
tion by noting that a major problem in career education is the lack 
of commitment of the U. S. Office of Education and of the federal 
government to the use of public education as a change agent for our 
social and economic order. He cites numerous instances of short 
term band aid planning to deal with effects rather than causes (Geh- 
ret, 1972). This problem perhaps points to the reason new institu- 
tions are being developed and supported. They are perceived as being 
most conducive to hasty unplanned experimental programs always 
implemented on a crash basis. For career education to be effective 
on acontinuing and integrated basis, utilization of existing facilities 
and staff should be an article of commitment. The orientation of 
public school career education should be informational not decisional 
for pupils. 


Career Educational Possibilities 


The world of careers is an important element of educational cur- 
riculum. All societies historically have had some form of appren- 
ticeship training which encompassed education for the world of work. 
Historically, however, much care has been taken to educate the whole 
child. Inearly New England literary colleges, fourth year courses 
taught by the college president sought to pull all course work together 
in ahuman and moral conduct exploration. Students were taught what 
society expected of them, why moral conduct was essential in society 
and how all their course work could be related in service to society 
and self. Due attention was paid to the humanities and to the pro- 
fessions. We can dono less in our career education programs. In- 
stead of training for a career, we should integrate such study with 
the broader questions of self realization, self esteem, and human 
needs. The concept of the whole individual who can relate theory and 
practice and understands the role and function of both is vitally 
needed for democratic citizenship. The integrated individual relates 
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action and belief. Career education cannot stand alone; it must be 
part of the total educational endeavor. Short term goals and piece- 
meal approaches may be quicker and respond to those who demand 
simplistic answers to complex questions but will not serve the needs 
of society or students. The development and planning design of theory, 
pilot models for tentative implementation with built-in techniques 
for evaluation and modification are essential. If federal funding 
agencies would be willing to dream the impossible dream with estab- 
lished educational institutions there would be possibility for con- 
structive reenergizing and revitalizing the whole educational endeavor. 

All who are interested in the workability of career education should 
operate not ina state of dependence or independence but rather in a 
community of creative interdependence, In this community mechanis- 
tic thinking may be outmoded. This community would be one of indi- 
viduals engaged in a mutual quest for wisdom, knowledge and self 
understanding wherein career education would be integrated in the 
total process of ongoing development and operation of educational 
institutions. 

We can utilize our minds as tools to deal with the issues and con- 
flicts developing in our schools and society. We can rethink both 
process and product in terms of preserving the best of the past, 
anchoring firmly to a future predicated to positive enhancing growth 
and girded to present balance between conservative and innovative 
functions of the school. Ours is an exciting future filled with possi- 
bilities for human betterment. The only limitation is the quality of 
our thinking. Every educational question has an answer and every 
problem a solution. But there is no answer to a wrong question. 
Maybe our problem is getting questions and answers together to 
serve new possibilities in education. Educators have an opportunity 
and challenge to reject piecemeal and non-professional action and 
criticism of our schools. There is a responsibility to build within 
our school systems better ways of serving our youth. This respon- 
sive education is a debt due from present to future generations. In 
the degree to which educators grow out of educational myths can 
they better serve future generations. 
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THE MISANTHROPY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ignacio Gotz 


In this essay I want to deal with a particular aspect of the public 
schools, one which renders them inhumane, that is, misanthropic. 

In the first section I am concerned with showing that the public 
schools are sectarian institutions, even though unselfconsciously so, 
because their structure and curricular content are religious. Con- 
trary to common belief, the public schools are not neutral vis-a-vis 
the subject of religion. Indeed, I shall show that public schools can- 
not be neutral except in so far as they cease to be educative. 

Inthe second section I shall strive to show that, in consequence of 
their sectarian stance, public schools are misanthropic, "haters of 
man, " enemies of human development. 

Finally, I shall suggest that a serious constitutional issue lurks 
behind all the talk of neutrality that typically accompanies Supreme 
Court decisions on questions of prayer in the public schools and 
financial aid to non-public schools. 


The Public Schools Are Sectarian 


The first question to be tackled is my allegation that the public 
schools are sectarian. They embody, espouse, and instill a specific 
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religious belief. For the purpose of this discussion it doesnot matter 
a much how one defines religion. One may say that religion connotes, 
a, as Paul Tillich has put it, man's ultimate concerns. On the other 

7 hand, one may take the definitions of religion employed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in various decisions. Thus, the Court, in the case of 
DAVIS v. BEASON, 133 U.S. 333 (1890) defined religion as follows: 

The term "religion" has reference to one's views of his rela- 
tion to his Creator, and to the obligations they impose of 
reverence for his being and character, and of obedience to 
his will. 

In a later case, TORCASO v. WATKINS, 367 U.S. 488 (1961), the 
Court further specified that "religion" does not necessarily encom- 
pass belief in the existence of God, since there are major world 
religions which are specifically non-theistic. In the mind of the 
Court, therefore, "religion" refers to an individual's or a group's 
understanding of his or its ultimate commitments, and of the obli- 
gations derived from them. The institutional organization set up to 
further a religion's activities is a "church." 

Now, the public schools embody a specific view of man's ultimate 
commitments. In some small communities where the popular ethos 
has remained decidedly and traditionally religious, the faith of the 
public schools may retain a characteristically Christian flavor. In 
most instances, however, the public schools' religious content 
centers around the ideals of Democracy and "the American way of 
life." Negatively, this view excludes any Christian, Jewish, Oriental, 
and non-theistic view. Positively, the public schools profess a creed 
including the view that man is an immanent being whose purpose in 
life is to develop his mind and to succeed in the competitive world of 
business, sports, politics, or war. By virtue of omissions, then, 
man's relationship to his fellow human beings is left to become purely 
bn opportunistic. School practice would imply that man's life is not to 
be guided by the moral principles of Judaism or Christianity, but by 
ae the pragmatic norm of financial success. This religious orientation 
aa seeks ritual manifestation in a cultus that includes expressions of 
ae patriotism (Pledge of Allegiance), hymn singing ("'God Save America, " 

"My Country 'tis of Thee"), seasonal ceremonies glorifying intellec-— 

tual and sporting achievements (Convocation and Graduation Exer- 

cises), and diverse observances (such as extended periods of silence, 

; dress codes, organized and supervised recreational activities, and so 

mas 5 on). Finally, to those who devotedly practice this faith, the promise 

is made of an earthly paradise (the "Great Society"), a kingdom of 
i peace, prosperity, endless consumption and social stability. 
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It is not enough to say that one has never been taught, or that one 
has never seen teachers teach this kind of creed. This is purely a 
matter of not seeing properly, or of not wanting to see what is so 
obvious and apparent. Students learn much more than teachers teach, 
and moreover, teachers are not the only instructional factors ina 
school: the entire structure, buildings, time-tables, bells, buses, 
as well as personnel, exercise a powerful and decisive influence on 
pupils. What Illich has called the "hidden curriculum" is the most 
important thing communicated in school, and its content is definitely 
ideological and credal in nature. 

All this leads tothe conclusion that the public schools are not, and 
cannot be, neutral. They are built upon a particular view of man, of 
the world, of reality. Call this view scientific, call it secular, the 
fact is that it is a view, that it is a religious view, and that it is 
"the only view" permissible in the public school. Teachers suggesting 
a different view are firmly told to desist or face suspension. I know 
of one instance where a teacher was told to remove from among the 
books on her desk a Bible, for its presence alone was said to violate 
the neutrality of the school. On the other hand, the point of view of 
the school is expressed, taught, and preached ina variety of ways, 
most of which go undetected to the untrained eye. For that institu- 
tion indoctrinates most efficiently whose tenets or dogmas are 
learned with ease, almost without effort, without noticing it, and 
with a high degree of acceptance. Such is the case with the public 
schools. 

The factual sectarianism of the public schools should not surprise 
us, for the fact is that the schools "cannot" be neutral. I assume 
that an important justification for the existence of public schools is 
the furthering of the people's education. But if schools are educa- 
tive they cannot be neutral, for education is essentially value-laden 
and fundamentally religious. John F. Gardner, among others, argued 
nearly fifteen years ago that the American tradition has explicitly 
believed that education cannot be neutral. On the contrary, educa- 
tion is always, in some sense, religious. 

There are several reasons why we often fail to realize this simple 
fact. One of them is the very widespread confusion of education and 
schooling, and the reduction of education to what goes on in schools. 
Because of this confusion many fail to realize that what goes on in 
the schools need not be educative at all, and that, consequently, 
twelve or more years of so-called neutral schooling may leave a per- 
son pretty much uneducated, though very properly schooled. Secondly, 
this confusion helps blind us to the broader fact that, while it may 
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be possible to separate Church and State (as the First Amendment 
does), it is not possible to separate religion from living. As I have 
shown above, religion does not go on only in churches and synagogues, 
but wherever individuals or groups pursue their ultimate commit- 
ments. Thus, it may be possible (theoretically, at least) to separate 
Church and School, but it is not possible to separate religion and 
education. Failure to keep this in mind explains why we are so slow 
to uncover the fallacy of school neutrality contained in recent Su- 
preme Court statements regarding the ban of prayers from the public 
schools. For obviously, legal neutrality of the public schools, as 
defined by the Justices, can apply solely to the schools as legal insti- 
tutions. It cannot apply to the living processes through which human 
beings seek to further their education. Human beings cannot be neu- 
tral, neither can their education be neutral. Finally, even though 
the Court has denied that its decisions establish a "religion of secu- 
larism,"it is obvious that mere denial or affirmation is no guarantee 
of the veracity or falsity of a statement. The Court's "intention" 
may not have been to institute such a religion, but "in fact," that 
has been the case. 


The Public Schools Are Misanthropic 


Given all these considerations it seems valid to assert that the 
public schools are misanthropic, anti-human. The very nature of 
their exclusive sectarianism renders them so. 

First of all, in so far as the public schools present a monolithic, 
sectarian, secularist front, they have become a closed system. 
Within the system of the public schools, there are no religious options 
at all. If, in pursuit of their educative function, the public schools 
were truly open--truly neutral--they would logically have to accept 
"all" religious practices, whether or not labelled religions. This 
would entail a notion of neutrality entirely different from the one 
espoused today, which, as I have shown, is non-existent in fact. In 
a sense, neutrality, from being exclusive, restrictive, and negative, 
would become all-encompassing, enabling, and positive. In such a 
case options would be proliferated rather than eliminated. From 
being monolithic, public schools would become truly pluralistic, 
something they certainly are not today. For in the public schools 
only aparticular set of religious practices has beenallowed, and even 
encouraged, to gain ascendency. The fact that the practices do not 
bear any specific religious title should not blind us to the true reli- 
gious character of their hierarchical structure and dogmatic content, 
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This lack of options entails, of course, the indoctrination of pupils 
into the one religious point of view permissible in the public schools, 
the religion of scientific secularism. But indoctrination is the kind 
of activity which isnot compatible with education. Education involves 
perspective, intelligent choice, the reasonable justification of chosen 
alternatives, for which it is necessary that the students be exposed 
to all kinds of points of view, and be given the freedom to adopt the 
one that seems reasonable and acceptable to them. The one-track- 
mindedness of the public schools denies this possibility, and thereby 
nullifies the schools' claim to be educative institutions. 

Another way of saying this is that, as Dewey maintained in DEMOC- 
RACY AND EDUCATION, one of the essential characteristics of edu- 
cation in ademocracy is its effectual commitment to break down any 
kind of barrier that would create discrimination of any sort. Educa- 
tion is non-discrimination, or it is not education. If the public 
schools are discriminatory--and they undoubtedly are--they cannot 
be educative. 

Furthermore, one of the most important characteristics of an 
educative process is the self-consciousness it fosters in those en- 
gaged in it, the growing awareness of themselves, their ideas, their 
becoming, their social context. But such self-awareness is not possi- 
ble in the public schools. The public schools, from this point of view, 
are thoroughly and reliable contraceptive: they prevent the birth 
and blossoming of awareness. 

This sterility is achieved precisely by means of the narrowness of 
viewpoint that allows only one religious position to be presented, 
studied, and practiced. Such uni-dimensionality gives rise to an 
awareness of self which is equally one-dimensional: the paucity of 
stimuli arouses but few, trite, monomelodic responses. Moreover, 
given the solidity of this one-dimensional world, of the fact that in 
it everything is accounted for, what need is there to question, to 
inquire, to weigh other aspects of reality and one's own possible 
multiple responses to it? The result is acompletely blind acceptance 
of the secularist religion and the practice thereof in a most non- 
self-conscious fashion. To have been indoctrinated by the public 
schools means that the practitioner is not even aware that he be- 
lieves in and practices a very specific kind of religion. 


Conclusion 


The public schools are not neutral. They cannot be. They adhere 
to a true religious viewpoint, even though this is called secularist. 
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In so far as they do this, the schools are narrowly contraceptive and 
anti-educational, and as such, profoundly misanthropic. 

My concern has been directed to the inhumanity of the public 
schools. But the religiosity of the schools is a matter that ought 
to be considered seriously by expert constitutional lawyers. For in 
essence, this religiosity renders the public schools themselves un- 
constitutional. In other words, the question is not one of public 
versus non-public schooling, as has been the case in recent Court 
cases, The problem is that of the religiosity of "all" schooling (if 
it is to be educative). The constitutional case, therefore, assumes 
entirely different proportions. 

The reasoning seems clear. The public schools are unconstitutional 
because they "de facto" constitute a "church" set up by the state. 
The state, by means of laws, aids this church in preference over and 
in opposition to all other churches (i.e., non-public schools). Through 
law, the state forces the children of the poor and the middle classes 
to attend this church and to profess belief in its tenets, to the point 
where it is considered "un-American" tosend one's children to private 
schools or to question the viability of the public schools. Parents 
are punished economically through double taxation for professing 
belief in other kinds of schools (be they private or parochial) and 
sending their children there. This church is supported by tax monies 
and it alone can be so supported to the exclusion of all others. 
Finally, the state, both openly and secretly, participates in the 
affairs of this church and controls it in almost every respect. 

I am not competent to argue the legal case. But even at the level 
of sheer inhumanity, the conditions prevalent in the public schools 
cry out for amelioration. Institutions, unlike human beings, must 
justify their existence. The existence of schools is justifiable only 
in so far, and as long as, they are educational. To become mis- 
educative is to become dysfunctional. When that is the case, the 
institution should be either altered or dismantled. This is the task 
ahead. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bruce Beezer - Glenn C., Joy - Joseph S. Roucek - 
Robert Cogan - Donald Dellow - Larry Feldmann 


Martin Carnoy, EDUCATION AS CULTURAL IMPERIALISM (New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1974), 378 pages. $3.95 paper; $8.95 
cloth. 


This work by Carnoy extends the revisionism rampant in educational 
history to international dimensions. He challenges the historical 
studies which promote the "growth-maximizing development model, " 
a model which concentrates on education's equalizing achievements 
for "underdeveloped" nations and peoples. Carnoy regards equaliza- 
tion as a by-product for a limited number of people which occurs as 
schools endeavor to achieve their main function, that "of trans- 
mitting the social and economic structure from generation to genera- 
tion through pupil selection, defining culture and rules, and teaching 
certain cognitive skills" (p. 13), As an economist, Carnoy justifies 
his position by interpreting historical data from the economic spec- 
trum of international imperialism and colonialism. 

Carnoy's emphasis on economic interpretation of historical data 
places him in the revisionist camp. This historiography (for some 
historicism) is an outcome of the present controversy over the role 
of the schools and what influence they have had in bringing about 
present conditions. The revisionist's general theme is to refute 
educational histories written by philosophers whohold that ideas are 
the driving force behind educational changes. In its place is the re- 
visionist's position that "formal schooling is a function of the eco- 
nomic and social hierarchy and cannot be separated from it" (p. 343). 
Two implications for causation result from such an interpretation. 
The first is to consider the "why" of school structure as "a descrip- 
tion of the economic and social relations among individuals" (p. 343). 
The second is the "how" of any social action for change taken by the 
school, which Carnoy holds must "depend on the relation of those 
reforms to change in the economic and social structures" (p. 343). 
The revisionist, therefore, rejects rhetorical evidence as a base to 
explain the school's influence on social and individual welfare, but 
measures the school's role by investigating who wanted the change 
and how they profited from it. 

In Chapter Two, "Education for Development or Domination, " 
Carnoy outlines a theoretical framework for interpreting the role of 
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education in societal change. He questions the theory of development 
that holds that capitalism, with its market economy and individual 
competition, increases personal and societal well-being. This theory, 
Carnoy holds, stems from interpretations of imperialism and capi- 
talism such as Schumpeter's! which holds that capitalism "is anti- 
imperialistic--that the relations of production associated with capi- 
talism are a force which counteracts the tendency to dominate other 
people 'by conquest'"(p. 36). Lenin's position, Carnoy believes, pro- 
vides amore accurate picture of what occurred in the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Namely, imperialism was a result of capi- 
talism's need for "domination" by strong industrialized nations to 
exploit for economic reasons non-industrialized nations. 

The unique feature of Carnoy's theory in understanding how he 
views the use of schools is in his definitions of "imperialism" and 
"colonialism." Prior to the rise of industrial capitalism, imperial- 
ism "could largely be explained by traditions of political power and 
the exercise of that power. . ."(p. 26), to achieve "domination, " 
But in the late nineteenth and through the twentieth century imperi- 
alism acquires "economic context" because of Western industrializa- 
tion and the economic theory of capitalism. This new economic rela- 
tionship requires amore complex institutional frame for its mainte- 
nance. The result is a "colonialism" which "becomes a description 
of relationships among people rather than nations. We therefore use 
the term to describe the way one individual behaves toward another" 
(p. 27). The relationships required to maintain an interrelated capi- 
talistic society are those necessary to operate in hierarchial insti- 
tutions where each person's role is defined in an authoritarian struc- 
ture. The role of the school is to maintain the hierarchial order by 
selecting those who are to fill each position and to convince each 
person that his place is for his and society's well-being. The essen- 
tial difference between mercantile and capitalistic imperialism is a 
subtle shift from political domination to economic dependency. The 
schools, therefore, must take on a socializing function which destroys 
indigenous culture and replaces it with a "better" foreign culture. 

Carnoy suggests three categories of economic colonialism to show 
that evidence favors his analysis of the school's role as an institu- 
tion which colonizes students to accept inequality. The first is 
"Traditional Colonialism" which occurred in India under the British 
and in West Africa, after the 1870's, under the British and French. 
The second is "Free-Trade Colonialism" which took place in Brazil 
and Peru. This type of colonialism is when a politically independent 
nation's ruling class "chose to serve as intermediaries between in- 
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dustrializing countries and raw material producing plantation worker- 
slaves" (p. 21). The third is "Internal Colonialism" which emerged in 
the United States in resolving the "Negro Problem" after the Civil 
War and the extension of this type of colonialism is seen in the rela- 
tionship between the United States and the Third World after 1945, 
Carnoy develops the school's function through each category showing 
how schools only educated the elite and wealthy prior to capitalism, 
but extended education after the late 1800's to socialize all citizens 
into the economic structure. 

The historical data on "Traditional Colonialism" is the most com- 
prehensive, while the arguments for "Free-Trade Colonialism are 
difficult to follow since Carnoy neglects to make clear the relation- 
ship between his socialization theory and the evidence. The discus- 
sion on "Internal Colonialism" relies very heavily on Katz's? and 
Karier's3 work. 

Holding to the position that the school's function cannot be under- 
stood unless one views it as an outcome of society's economic and 


social hierarchy places limitations on what Carnoy considers as ex- 
planatory. While historical work can expose the miscalculations of 
the post inorder to suggest changes for the future, a complete work 
would consider all facets. This Carnoy fails to do in his less than 
comprehensive treatment of "ideas."" Yet he relies on ideas, such as 
"positivism" in Latin America to explain why educational changes are 
advocated, but he never defines "positivism" or indicates its impor- 
tance other than in a brief footnote. 

Another idea which is only mentioned is Social Darwinism, a key to 
understanding the world-view of laissez-faire economics in the late 
nineteenth century. Carnoy also has a tendency to assume the reader 
will accept the connection between his theoretical framework, which 
he sparingly refers to while he discusses each category of colonialism, 
and the evidence he presents. He attempts to do the connection by 
making conclusions using broad generalizing sentences. Finally, the 
last chapter entitled "What Is to Be Done" is devoted to a rehash of 
the book's theme and a plea that schools must not allow to continue 
the inequality of "colonized knowledge." How is this to be done? By 
encouraging alternative schools which "must face the issue of who 
runs society and why" (p. 369), and whose teachers and students must 
"face their own reality in the school, and the function of that insti- 
tution is perpetuating inequities" (p. 369). Yet one is still left with 
the question: Is this possible in Carnoy's world, dominated by eco- 
nomic conditions, unless one has an "idea" of an alternative and be- 
lieves "ideas" do have power ? 
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EDUCATION AS CULTURAL IMPERIALISM is provocative and an 
interesting extension of the revisionistic theme in the history of 
education to the international sphere. It is an expected follow-up of 
Carnoy's earlier book. 4 
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Richard Taylor, FREEDOM, ANARCHY, AND THE LAW: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), 136 pages. 


The fall of the house of Nixon, some have claimed, will engender 
more disillusion and greater apathy toward politics than ever before. 
I doubt this. Many persons are impressed that after 200 years the 
"system" still seems to work. Many now know more about how it 
works than ever before. Those who ayear ago did not know there was 
a House Committee on the Judiciary can now tell all about at least a 
dozen members of that committee. This review is being written out 
of the conviction that interest in politics is higher now than usual. 
For as Richard Taylor says, "so long as things are familiar and go 
along in accustomed ways, we feel little inclination to ask questions" 
(p. 14). 

Things have been unfamiliar lately, accustomed ways have been set 
aside, we have passed through a point in time that will become im- 
portant in history, and we have bumped into questions about the very 
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essence of government. We have, in other words, encountered philo- 
sophical questions about government. Richard Taylor's book is a 
good place to find hefp with the answers. The five basic questions 
dealt with are: 1) What is the justification, if any, for the govern- 
ment of some men by others? 2)What makes a particular government 
the legitimate authority of those under it? 3) What is the purpose 
or end of government? 4) What are the appropriate limits of govern- 
mental authority over an individual? 5) What is the citizen's duty or 
obligation within the system? 

This book is not an historical introduction, but is instead an origi- 
nal, extended essay in which Taylor states his own position clearly 
and without apology. But it is an introductory essay divided into 
nineteen short chapters for easier handling, and with judicious use 
of examples and fables to illustrate various points and positions. 

Anarchy may be the ideal situation because one's freedom would 
not be abridged by rules and conventions. Yet, Taylor says, this only 
works on a minute scale. Within a family there is no need for laws 
and policemen because there is no fear of theft and bodily harm from 
other family members. Yet larger societies inevitably require the 
trappings of government. Freedom from the restraint of law that 
one has inanarchy is given up in the name of freedom, "The ultimate 
justification of the state, if it has any, canonly beits expansion and 
enhancement of freedom" (p. 118). This paradox is easily resolved 
by showing that "human freedom has both a positive and a negative 
aspect, according to what one is 'permitted' to do, and what one is 
‘enabled' to do" (p. 119). Without government, everything is per- 
mitted, but we would be able to do very little. One would be per- 
mitted free travel, but without roads one could not get far. Hence 
our freedom to travel is enhanced rather than diminished by govern- 
ment. Government can enable us to make bequests, get an education, 
adopt children, sue those who have wronged us, and have our share of 
natural resources and natural beauty. 

In this fashion, Taylor leads toward his conclusion that "govern- 
ment, then, is justified, not by its form--that is, by its democratic 
or despotic character or whatever--nor by the particular relation- 
ship that it establishes between rulers and ruled.... That justifi- 
cation or invalidation is provided by the ends or purposes pursued by 
the state and by its effectiveness in attaining them" (p. 135). 

The only thing wrong with this book is its index. It is so short 
that only eight letters of the alphabet have more than two items 
listed under them. And even then there are omissions, Look up 
"social contract" and one is told to "SEE Contract." Under "con- 
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tract, social" one is referred to pages 112 and 114-16, but one is not 
told that the social contract also is mentioned on page 121. This 
type of omission occurs over and over, Yet the rest of the book is 
as good as the index is bad. It will enjoy wide popularity in introduc- 
tory philosophy courses, but Irecommend it to a much wider audience. 


Glenn C, Joy 
Southwest Texas State University 


Jonathan H. Turner, THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
(Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1974). Pages XII-351. $10.00. 


Turner has tried here to analyze the historical roots and contem- 
porary profile of the four dominant paradigms of sociological theori- 
zing: functionalism, conflict theory, interactionalism, and exchange 
theory. 

There are 4 points of emphasis running through Turner's analysis. 

First, he claims that social theory must ultimately address itself 
to the Hobbesian "problem of order." How and why is society possi- 


ble? "Phrased more scientifically this problem becomes one of dis- 
cerning the conditions under which different social processes and 
patterns of social organization are likely to occur" (p. vii). 

Second, when addressing this fundamental problem all social theory 
reveals--sometimes only implicitly--certain characteristics. All 
theories present a substantive "image" of society, of what the world 
is "really" like. All theories consider certain causal relations more 
important than others; they all imply methodological strategies, and 
they all reveal key propositions. In reviewing sociology's dominant 
paradigms, Turner has tried to highlight these characterizations. 

Third, Turner has sought to analyze social theory from the cri- 
teria of science. This analysis has not involved a mechanism com- 
parison of each theory with the canons of scientific protocol. "Such 
an exercise is sterile and futile, since all theory can be found defi- 
cient in these terms" (p. vii); rather, Turner has addressed "a more 
meaningful set of questions: What 'potential' does a theory offer 
for eventual conversion into scientific theory? What must be done 
to realize this potential?" (p. vii). 

Fourth, in Chapter 16, "Rephrasing the problem of order, " Turner 
has outlined some of the basic issues that social theory has ignored: 
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conceptualizing the process of institutionalization (problems of con- 
ceptualization and strategies of conceptualization), perspectives on 
the process of institutionalization (the nature of individual humans, 
interactionism, social relations among individuals --functionalism, 
conflict theory, exchange theory, emergent patterns of collective 
organization among collective units, and the problem of order). 

Austria's history cannot be understood merely from Austrian 
ground. Austrian territory was past of the Mediterranean hinterland, 
and therefore linked historically with Rome, Italy, and the Adriatic; 
it was a part of the upper Danube Valley and therefore shared much 
of its history with Bavaria and Germany, while the lower Danube was 
linked with the Black Sea, Greece, the Russian steppes, and Asia. 
(The Asiatic Hungarians pushed their ethnic boundary nearly to Vienna; 
the Austrian capital saw the warring Turks beneath its walls, and 
shaped its foreign policy with a view to the relative strength of the 
Sultan and the Czar.) 

Turner's publication is basically a survey of some dominant cross- 
currents in the ideological aspects of current sociological thinking. 
Hence it is rather strange that the author has been more or less 
unwilling, if not afraid, to use the concept of "ideology"--and that 
concept is not even listed in the Index. While Talcott Parsons is 
certainly "overbuilt,"one of the great American sociologists, Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, is noted only in an offhand sort of a way in three foot- 
notes (pp. 195n., 229n., and 245n.). Thus, Turner's contribution can 
scarcely be ignored, although it can be severely criticized for what 
it has missed. It can hardly become a textbook or.a popular manual, 
but it is certainly one of the most exhaustive and systematic presen- 
tations of a highly limited field of sociological thinking. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret. ) 


Richard W. Malott, et al., CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT IN EDU- 
CATION (Kalamazoo, Michigan: Behaviordelia, 1973), 258 pages. 


Despite its apparently formidable title this excellent book is not 
a dry, heavy tome but rather like an oversized comic book. The 
chapters are essentially drawn in comic book style and center around 
the activities of "Captain Con Man" (for "contingency management"), 
"Behaviorman," and "Behaviorwoman." The dialogue bubbles of these 
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characters communicating definitions of concepts, principles and 
techniques of application of Contingency Management, the technology 
of behavior modification. Following each chapter there is usually 
some printed text; a dialogue or summary and an objective test to 
provide the student with immediate reinforcement of what he or she 
has learned. The text has obviously been constructed in such a way 
as to apply its own principles and at least this reader's experiences 
of interest, enthusiasm and having learned a considerable amount 
easily and in a short while tend to confirm the excellence of the text 
and the validity of those principles. 

In the first chapter, Captain Con Man helps John Q. Procrastina- 
tor, a graduate student out of school and teaching, to finally write 
his dissertation. He does this by means of setting up an avoidance 
contingency: John writes out four checks for $100 each to the organi- 
zation he dislikes the most and gives them to Captain Con Man. He 
must then complete one chapter each month or Captain Con Man will 
turn the check over to the organization. The chapter explains the 
concepts of contingency management, reinforcing stimulus, the basic 
phases of C.M.: "Specification" of desired behavior, consequence 
and contingency, "Observation" of whether desired behavior occurs 
or not, and "Consequentiation," i.e., application of the consequence. 
It also sets down and illustrates application of some basic rules of 
C.M.: "Nothing in Moderation" and "Be Consistent." 

In a one-half page manifesto the authors state their basic posi- 
tions: they are Behaviorists, Determinists who believe that man's 
behavior is caused; Environmentalists who believe that the environ- 
ment causes man to be what he is by teaching him to behave as he 
does. They are also Reinforcement Theorists who believe that the 
results of behavior determine whether it will occur again in the 
future, Perfectionists who believe man can improve his behavior and 
thus himself through arrangement of the environment so that be- 
havior he considers desirable is reinforced, and Realists who recog- 
nize the difficulty of so arranging the environment. 

Behaviordelia as an organization purports to represent a trend in 
behavioral psychology which it calls "Humanistic Behaviorism." It 
has published an interesting critique of Skinner's Walden Two (THE 
PLANNED SOCIETY, by Anne E. Freedman) which gives an excellent 
summary of the principles behind, and the structure of Walden Two, 
and argues (unconvincingly in my estimation) that it is a totalitarian 
society. In any case, it is good to see the emergence of a trend to- 
ward humanistic behaviorism in opposition to the despicable abuses 
of behavior modification which seem to be occurring in some of our 
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prisons. The humanistic application enabling an individual to learn 
about his or her own behavior and how to modify it in ways he or she 
considers desirable is evident in "Contingency Management." Thus, 
this book should be useful not only in psychology courses but in phi- 
losophy courses for its philosophic implications, in education courses 
and the educational establishment andhopefully in one's personal life 
as well, 


Robert Cogan 
Edinboro State College, Pennsylvania 


Lon L. Fuller, THE CASE OF THE SPELUNCEAN EXPLORERS (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Law Review Association), 29 pages. Harvard 
Law Review Reprint, Vol. 62, No. 4, 1949. 


Picture this: five men go exploring a cave. They are trapped in an 
area remote from the entrance by a landslide. When they fail to 
return home their families inform the Speluncean Society. A huge and 
temporary camp cf workmen and engineers must be set up in the re- 
mote location of the cave as the task of rescue proves one of great 


expense and difficulty. Repeated landslides occur, in one of which 
ten workmen are killed. On the twentieth day of their entrapment 
it is learned that the men in the cave have a wireless and a similar 
machine is installed in the rescue camp. The men ask how long it 
will be until they can be gotten out. The engineers estimate at least 
another ten days, if no further landslides occur. They then ask if 
any physician is present and are put in touch with acommittee of 
medical experts. They describe their condition and the rations they 
had then and ask for a medical opinion as to whether they are likely 
to survive without food for ten days longer. The chairman of the 
committee tells them there is little possibility of this. The radio 
in the cave then goes silent for about eight hours. When communica- 
tion is renewed, one Roger Whetmore, speaking on behalf of himself 
and the others, asks the physicians if they might survive if they 
consumed the flesh of one of their number. The doctor reluctantly 
answers "yes", Whetmore then asks if it would be advisable for them 
to cast lots to determine which of them should be eaten. No doctor 
is willing to answer. Whetmore asked if there was a judge or other 
official of the government who would answer. None of those attached 
to the rescue camp was willing to assume the role of advisor. He 
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then asked if there was apriest or minister who would answer. Again 
"none was found who would do so." No further messages are received 
from the men in the cave. 

The men are finally freed on the thirty-second day, and it is re- 
vealed from their own testimony that on the twenty-third day Whet- 
more had been killed and eaten by the other four. The remaining four 
are tried for murder. From their testimony, which was accepted by 
the jury, it appears that it was Whetmore who first proposed the 
idea of drawing lots determining that one of them should be killed 
and eaten. He provided the dice which were to be used. Butafter 
an equitable method was devised and just before the dice were to be 
cast, he declared that he withdrew from the arrangement and in- 
tended to wait another week before undertaking this frightful expedi- 
ent. The others accused him of a break of faith and proceeded to 
cast the dice. When the dice were cast for him, he was asked if he 
had any objections "to the fairness of the throw" and he declared 
that he did not, The throw went against him and he was put to death 
and eaten, 

The four defendants were tried for murder. The law of murder in 
the jurisdiction states simply "Whoever shall willfully take the life 
of another shall be punished by death." It permits the judge and jury 
no latitude in mitigation of the sentence. The original jury happens 
to have a lawyer as its foreman and he gets the jury to render what 
is known as a special verdict: if, on the facts as determined these 
men are guilty of murder, then we the jury find them guilty. This 
leaves it up to the trial judge who regretfully concludes that, on the 
facts, they are guilty. The trial judge and jury join in an appeal to 
the Chief Executive for clemency. But, as we learn very indirectly, 
in a later opinion, the Chief Executive is an aged, rather rigid indi- 
vidual, who may be expected "not" to grant clemency: In this situa- 
tion the defendants bring a petition of error before the Supreme 
Court. The bulk of Lon Fuller's short hypothetical CASE OF THE 
SPELUNCEAN EXPLORERS is taken up with the opinions of the five 
justices of this court. Among them three distinct judicial philoso- 
phies are represented: judicial restraint, judicial activism, and judi- 
cial pragmatism. Roughly, the philosophy of judicial restraint is 
based on the principles of separation of powers, and legislative su- 
premacy, dictating that the function of the judge is solely to apply 
the law according to its plain, literal meaning. The philosophy of 
judicial activism asserts that the function of the judge is to inter- 
pret and apply the law reasonably in the light of its evident purpose. 
The philosophy of judicial pragmatism looks upon judges as officials 
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of the government, given power by the people in order to resolve 
social problems which have become criminal, and to take the best 
possible action for all concerned. Emphasis is more on consequence 
and sentence than upon technical guilt or innocence. 

The facts of the case and the varying judicial philosophies are so 
complex it is not even clear what is relevant and what not. Is it 
relevant to finding these men guilty, and so condemning them to 
death, that ten men died trying to save them? Is it relevant that 
we have third-hand information that the Chief Executive is deter- 
mined not to pardon them, if the Supreme Court upholds the guilty 
verdict? Can we be sure, from the ambiguous quotes, that there 
were judges, government officials or ministers available to advise 
them? Is even this relevant? Did the men have any alternative? Are 
our feelings about capital punishment relevant? The five Supreme 
Court Justices present various arguments including conflicting prece- 
dents and in so doing pretty well cover the basic issues and problems 
in Western criminal law. In fact, they cover these issues so well, 
this little pamphlet is a gem; its author, Carter Professor of Gen- 
eral Jurisprudence, Harvard Law School, wrote another whole good 
book on these problems, called THE ANATOMY OF LAW. I won't tell 
you how it comes out for the Speluncean Explorers in the Supreme 
Court, except to say that an excellent exercise for students is to 
constitute them Associate Justices of the court and have them write 
their own judicial opinions. This short pamphlet is excellent for use 
in courses of introductory philosophy, philosophy of law, criminal 
justice, forensics, argumentation and debate and even, on a high 
school level, in social studies, civics and "problems of democracy" 
courses. 


Robert Cogan 
Edinboro State College 


D. M. Flourney and Associates, THE NEW TEACHERS (San Francisco, 
California: Jossey-Bass Inc., 1972), 206 pages. 


THE NEW TEACHERS might well have carried the subtitle: "The 
Real World of Innovation and Change." Flournoy has brought together, 
very skillfully, a collection of personal statements by teachers who 
have challenged many of the "traditional assumptions about the 
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teaching/learning process." Each of the New Teachers shares some 
of his/her teaching philosophy, actual teaching experiences, and in 
almost every case a seemingly honest personal evaluation of success 
and failure. What at first might appear to be a collection of very 
presumptuous people becomes an exciting and stimulating dialogue 
about the tempestuous process of change. One whohas ever attempted 
any major change in teaching style will recognize the painful honesty 
of the seventeen New Teachers. 


Flournoy and the New Teachers have successfully avoided offering 
panaceas for their fellow colleagues. In fact Flournoy (p. 2) states: 
"The New Teacher is not a particularly good model for someone to 
follow." Instead, the book offers the reader an opportunity to see 
how others have tried to be more humane and effective. For this 
particular reviewer, the experiences of the teachers stimulated 
countless ideas for his own individual quest for a more effective and 
honest teaching style. The possibility for a new use of films ora 
community oriented learning environment, anew insight about learn- 
ing styles, perhaps just the comforting feeling of being able to iden- 
tify with someone else's frustration, failure or success--all appear 
to be helpful additional stimuli for those who are struggling to 
change in the teaching/learning environment. 


Although Flournoy honestly admits there was no random selection 
of teachers for inclusion in this book, the variety of personages is 
quite impressive. Post secondary educators in the fields of theology, 
engineering, English composition and literature, human relations, 
educational psychology, and sociology are just a few represented, The 
institutional settings in which the teachers tried their ideas ranged 
from private colleges in the North to state universities in the South, 
with almost everything in between. It was indeed sobering to note 
that many of the New Teachers were’trying to effect change in some 
of the most stereotyped conservative settings and not just those 
usually considered liberal. 


The Epilogue of the book should perhaps be read first, especially 
by those who are neophytes to the change process. It contains the 
solid evidence of what kind of toll is exacted from those who experi- 
ment and tamper with the traditional. For some the process of 
experimentation has cost them their jobs; for others the process 
has brought forth a hard fought feeling of resolve that comes from 
some tiny hint of success. In all cases, however, the experience of 
these seventeen individuals is openly shared in a way that should be 
of help to the next group of the New Teachers, 
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Although this book has a publication date of 1972, it remains a 
valuable source of ideas for today and for some time to come. 


Donald Dellow 
Memphis State University 


Joel H. Spring, EDUCATION AND THE RISE OF THE CORPORATE 
STATE (Boston: Beacon Press, 1972), 206 pages. 


Mark this book as an addition to that revisionist analysis which 
depicts Amorican schooling as an expression of class imperatives 
which emerged in an age of technological change, urban growth, and 
altered social relationships. Revisionists argue that as these changes 
were experienced by dominant socio-economic elements, educational 
reforms were authored which insured the benefits of industrializa- 
tion to those dominant groups and guaranteed the containment of 
social dislocations attendant upon those changes. Spring's particular 
reading of educational reform in the twentieth century is based on 
Progressives developing an ideology of "cooperative individualism, " 
capitalists lending it economic reality, and educators molding the 
schools to accommodate and nourish the new corporate, industrial 
state. It is a neatly constructed triad, a one-dimensional overlay 
well-suited to the obvious, pyramidal structure of a corporate world. 

Whether it was Dewey's social imagination introduced into the 
classroom, or the addition of vocational education or the extra- 
curriculum to the school, Spring advises that behind these twentieth 
century reforms was the mentality of the corporate state, insisting 
on what had to be a "cooperative individualistic" structure for edu- 
cation. When alternative schooling was proposed by socialist Upton 
Sinclair or academic ambivalent George S. Counts, Spring contends 
they uniformly failed to understand that the problem with schooling 
was schooling itself, and not just what was being taught or who con- 
trolled education. As in other similar literature, Spring has one 
understand that the devastating impact of twentieth century educa- 
tional reform has been the introduction of a hidden curriculum which 
fosters conformity to and dependence upon existent institutional 
arrangements in society. 

A final chapter discusses what Spring takes to be the pervasive 
power of corporate existence and the inexorable logic of its expansion 
through social institutions. One discovers the corporate, techno- 
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logical, industrial "Geist" whose self-actualizing dynamic is highly 
resistent to even the most radical treatments of McLuhan, I[lich, 
and Ellul. Spring's prayer for arejection of the power of the schools 
in their role as carriers of the corporate disease is inadequate. For 
in this same (and least reviewed) chapter, Spring offers but aseverely 
limited analysis of alienation in school and society. 

One can accept Spring's argument that the successful alienation of 
man from his labors in the nineteenth century is culminating in the 
alienation of man from his intellect and will in the twentieth; but 
one does not have to accept as a corollary the comprehensive annihi- 
lation of man. One can agree that schooling alienates the student 
just as industry has alienated the worker, and that schooling like 
work has come to consume the life of the student and make him de- 
pendent on institutionalized life. But Spring fails to recognize that 
this same dependence, central to alienation, is also destroying the 
manipulative school. 

If one understands that the success of the educational system de- 
pends initially on its ability to meet the needs of its students, 
growth in the system requires the increasing dependency of the 
client, Pressure, then, is on the educating institution to continually 
expand its services. By so doing, however, it increases the aliena- 
tion of the student from his intellect. This renders the student 
more dependent, and the school must again expand its services. The 
self-destructive element in this process is the inability of the school 
to continually provide all substitutes for the independent, creative 
act. As the school increases that number of substitutes, it further 
destroys genuine learning experiences; and the inability of the school 
to satisfy the creative urge of the student becomes patently more 
apparent. With the dependency of the student ultimately limited by 
the human urge for genuine learning or creative experiences, the 
growth of the school diminishes its own potential for service. Insta- 
bility enters the system as adirect result of the student's dissatis- 
factions with the powerlessness, meaninglessness, and isolation he 
experiences in the school. 

Spring's misapprehensions stem from his passive acceptance of 
the idea that corporate institutions have the power, eternally, to 
create dependence on themselves. Thus, he fails to realize that the 
school as it was known in the past is but a vestigial organ of corpor- 
ate society. His misunderstanding leads him to suggest that "it is 
not beyond the realm of possibility, for instance, that sometime in 
the future people willnot engage in sexual acts until 'properly' taught 
the most valuable response and the most scientific method" (p. 152). 
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Rather, Spring should have started from the realization that even- 
tually human needs demand satisfaction and that students have 
already rioted for less significant violations of the self. 


Larry Feldmann 
Memphis City Schools 
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